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Preface 


I  first  met  William  H.  Danforth  in  the  wilderness  of 
Northern  Canada  in  August,  1914.  It  was  an  experience 
that  changed  the  entire  course  of  my  life. 

My  partner  and  I  were  students  at  McMaster  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  we  were  working  during  the  summer  as 
government  fire  rangers  in  order  to  pay  our  way 
through  college.  While  building  an  addition  to  our  log 
cabin  my  ax  slipped,  and  my  hand  was  severely  cut.  I 
was  afraid  I  would  lose  a  thumb  if  I  did  not  get  medi¬ 
cal  attention,  so  we  headed  for  the  nearest  doctor,  who 
was  at  a  Hudson’s  Bay  post  some  fifty  miles  away  and 
three  days’  hard  travel  by  canoe. 

Just  before  we  made  camp  the  first  night,  we  met 
the  Danforth  party.  lie  and  his  family  and  some 
friends  were  on  a  camping  trip.  After  a  brief  greeting, 
Mr.  Danforth  asked  to  see  my  injured  hand.  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  he  had  unpacked  a  first-aid  kit, 
washed  and  disinfected  my  wound,  and  bandaged  and 
protected  the  thumb  with  adhesive  tape.  He  did  such 
a  workmanlike  job,  I  decided  it  was  unnecessary  to  see 
a  doctor.  Instead,  we  turned  around  and  accompanied 
the  Danforth  party  back  to  our  fire-ranging  station  on 
Rawson  Lake,  where  they  camped  for  several  days. 
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Those  days  were  memorable  ones  for  two  young 
fire  rangers,  who  were  starved  for  company  of  any 
kind.  We  received  mail  only  once  a  month  and  seldom 
saw  anyone  but  prospectors.  These  were  by  far  the 
most  interesting  people  who  had  come  to  our  lake  in 
the  three  summers  I  had  fire-ranged  there.  And  the 
most  exciting  one  in  the  group  to  me  was  Mr.  Danforth. 

He  was  in  his  early  forties  then  and  full  of  such 
boundless  energy  that  few  in  the  party  could  keep 
up  with  him.  He  wanted  to  go  everywhere  and  see 
everything,  and  we  were  delighted  to  show  him  the 
best  fishing  spots,  the  places  to  find  blueberries,  and 
to  guide  him  across  new  trails. 

His  genuine  interest  in  people  fascinated  me.  He 
soon  knew  all  about  my  family,  my  college  work,  and 
what  I  intended  to  do  in  life.  He  expressed  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  me  and  my  future  in  such  a  way  that  it 
whetted  my  ambition  and  made  me  determine  never  to 
fall  down  in  this  man’s  estimation. 

When  I  returned  to  college  in  the  fall  I  found  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Danforth,  enclosing  some  snapshots  he 
had  taken  and  telling  me  what  a  fine  young  man  I  was, 
and  what  a  bright  future  lay  ahead  of  me.  This  was  so 
contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  my  professors  that  I 
hoped  they  would  never  get  together.  I  found  myself 
writing  to  this  man  Danforth  in  St.  Louis  as  often  as 
I  wrote  my  own  family.  I  liked  to  hope  that  some 
day  I  could  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  he  had 
set  for  me.  It  was  more  than  a  coincidence  that  my 
grades  in  my  senior  year  were  by  far  the  best  I  had 
made  in  four  years  at  college.  He  had  given  me  a  new 
incentive  to  study.  Somehow  I  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  admit  a  poor  college  record,  and  I  knew  he 
would  ask  me. 
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During  my  four  years  in  France  with  the  Canadian 
Field  Artillery,  Mr.  Danforth  and  I  corresponded  regu¬ 
larly.  When  America  entered  the  war  he  came  to 
France  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  and  once  drove  hun¬ 
dreds  of  kilometers  from  the  American  to  the  Canadian 
lines  just  to  see  me. 

After  the  war  our  correspondence  continued.  When 
I  wrote  him  that  I  was  selling  insurance,  he  advised 
me  to  get  into  writing  and  offered  me  a  position  in  his 
advertising  department  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  doing  well 
in  the  insurance  job.  My  family  and  friends  were  in 
Canada.  But  I  left  them  all  just  to  be  near  this  man. 

Arriving  in  St.  Louis  I  was  even  more  astonished 
that  this  extremely  busy  executive  had  found  the  time 
to  keep  up  his  contacts  with  me.  He  was  guiding  a 
rapidly  expanding  Ralston  Purina  Company.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
founding  and  organization  of  the  American  Youth 
Foundation.  He  was  active  in  church  work,  college 
boards,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other  community  projects.  But 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
those  he  classified  as  “promising  young  people.”  Soon 
I  discovered  that  I  was  only  one  of  literally  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  he  was  challenging  to  lead 
a  bigger  and  fuller  life. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  I  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Danforth  in  business.  We  traveled  all  over  the 
world  together.  We  hunted  together.  I  saw  him  in  his 
home,  in  his  church,  in  youth  camps,  and  on  vacation 
with  his  family.  Since  his  death  I  have  read  his  diaries, 
which  he  had  kept  daily  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

To  me  he  is  the  most  unforgettable  character  I  ever 
knew.  I  am  frankly  and  completely  prejudiced  in  his 
favor.  Not  that  he  didn’t  have  faults.  He  had  plenty 
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of  them,  but  that’s  what  made  him  so  human.  It  was 
the  way  he  treated  his  faults  and  his  failures  that 
appealed  to  me.  He  refused  to  brood  over  a  mistake. 
If  something  went  wrong  he  tackled  a  new  and  bigger 
project.  Yesterday  and  its  failures  were  forgotten.  He 
concentrated  all  his  energy  and  attention  on  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Sometimes  his  methods  made  even  his  best  friends 
furious.  He  could  be  positive  and  dictatorial  when  he 
set  out  to  accomplish  something.  Once  when  a  group 
of  us  arrived  in  an  eastern  city  to  put  on  a  big  dealer 
convention,  he  suddenly  decided  the  night  before  the 
program  opened  that  it  needed  to  be  changed.  We  had 
worked  for  weeks  in  preparation.  The  dramatizations 
were  all  rehearsed,  properties  were  made.  We  told  him 
it  was  impossible  to  change  at  that  late  date.  But  we 
stayed  up  all  night,  wrote  new  lines,  rehearsed  new 
skits  and  prepared  new  properties.  Next  morning  the 
convention  opened  with  a  bang.  The  new  approach 
was  right  on  the  beam.  After  it  was  all  over  we  realized 
his  intuition  had  saved  the  day,  and  all  the  unpleas¬ 
antness  we  had  gone  through  was  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  direction  my  life  would 
have  taken  if  I  had  never  met  William  H.  Danforth. 
He  introduced  me  to  an  exciting  world  of  people, 
places  and  ideas.  He  never  ceased  to  challenge  me  to 
dream  big  dreams,  and  then  encouraged  me  to  make 
those  dreams  come  true.  He  filled  his  own  eighty-five 
years  with  rich  and  joyous  living.  He  was  a  successful 
businessman  and  a  successful  Christian  at  the  same 
time.  He  believed  that  nice  guys  can  finish  first  and 
that  it  is  more  fun  to  do  right  than  wrong.  He  loathed 
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waste  in  any  form,  but  especially  the  waste  of  human 
talents.  He  maintained  that  all  people  have  latent 
capacities  which  will  enrich  their  lives  if  they  will 
only  develop  them.  His  own  life  was  a  direct  projection 
of  that  belief.  He  founded  and  built  one  of  America’s 
largest  business  corporations.  Through  his  church, 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  American  Youth  Foundation,  he 
stimulated  thousands  of  young  people  to  strive  for 
higher  ideals  and  more  rewarding  lives.  Successful  in 
making  money,  he  became  even  more  successful  in 
giving  it  away,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  Danforth  Foun¬ 
dation  become  an  important  factor  in  developing 
leaders  in  education. 

Few  persons  have  ever  been  so  rich  in  friendships 
as  Mr.  Danforth.  He  counted  among  his  thousands  of 
friends  the  great  and  the  humble — wherever  he  found 
human  personality  that  was  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating. 

On  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  4-H  Club  Foundation  at  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  stands  a  lifelike,  six-foot  bronze  statue  of  a 
typical  American  boy.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  granite 
base  is  inscribed  the  following: 

Aspire  Nobly 
Adventure  Daringly 
Serve  Humbly 

I  Dare  You  to  be  your  own  self  at 
your  very  best  all  the  time 


What  next? 
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I  Dare  You  to 

Stand  Tall 
Think  Tall 
Smile  Tall 
Live  Tall 

All  of  the  above  inscriptures  are  signed  \Vm.  H. 
Danforth.  While  this  statue  was  not  erected  until  after 
his  death,  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  his 
life.  These  were  his  challenges  to  himself,  and  they 
became  the  pattern  of  his  daily  living.  He  found  it 
good  and  so  wished  to  share  it  with  others.  Conse¬ 
quently  these  were  the  challenges  he  gave  to  business 
associates  and  to  young  people  everywhere. 

Daring  Venture  is  the  story  of  a  great  man  who 
influenced  the  lives  of  many  people.  I  write  the  story 
as  one  who  has  been  helped  by  that  influence  and  in 
the  hope  it  will  help  his  daring  spirit  to  go  marching  on 
in  the  lives  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him,  and  in  others  who  meet  him  for  the  first  time  in 
these  pages. 

G.  M.P. 
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The  Making  of  a  Man 


Will  stood  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  huge  lump  in 
his  throat  as  he  watched  his  mother  and  father 
drive  off  toward  the  station.  His  mother  turned 
and  waved  just  before  they  turned  the  corner.  For 
an  instant  Will  had  an  overwhelming  urge  to  dash 
after  the  cab  and  tell  them  he  was  going  back 
home  with  them. 

Until  now,  coming  to  St.  Louis  to  go  to  school 
had  been  a  great  adventure  to  fourteen-year-old 
Will  Danforth.  He  enjoyed  the  envy  of  the  other 
boys  in  Charleston,  Missouri,  his  home  town,  as  he 
bade  them  good-bye  and  set  out  for  the  big  city. 
The  excitement  of  the  train  ride,  meeting  the 
professors  and  some  of  his  classmates  as  he  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  Manual  Training  School,  the  clatter 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  and  shopping  with  his 
parents  for  some  last-minute  necessities  at  the  big 
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stores — all  these  had  given  him  a  sense  of  im¬ 
portance  and  made  him  forget  for  the  time  how 
much  he  was  going  to  miss  his  home  and  friends. 

He  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  little  room.  How 
bare  it  seemed.  How  quiet.  He  put  on  his  cap  and 
walked  down  the  street  toward  the  river.  People 
were  everywhere,  hurrying  past  him  as  he  walked, 
driving  by  in  carriages  or  in  lumbering  wagons, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  face  he  knew. 

Rebecca  and  Albert  Danforth  sat  silently  to¬ 
gether  as  the  train  carried  them  home  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  hadn’t  been  an  easy  decision  to  send  their 
boy  so  far  away  from  home.  But  they  both  agreed 
he  should  go. 

Floyd  Bush,  the  grocery  salesman  from  St.  Louis, 
who  regularly  called  at  the  Danforth  general  store, 
was  the  first  one  to  suggest  it.  Bush  and  Will  were 
great  friends.  The  young  boy  was  fascinated  by 
the  big,  jovial  salesman  with  the  wonderful-tasting 
samples  and  the  stories  about  the  big  city.  And 
Bush  always  took  time  to  talk  to  the  bright-eyed, 
eager  youngster.  “He’s  a  smart  boy,  Mr.  Danforth,” 
he  told  the  father.  “You  should  send  him  to  that 
Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis.” 

Albert  Danforth  favored  the  idea.  He  was  a 
successful  businessman,  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
town’s  leading  general  store  and  president  of  the 
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bank.  He  was  immensely  proud  of  his  son,  and 
even  discounting  a  father’s  prejudice,  he  was  sure 
the  boy  had  more  than  average  ability.  He  be¬ 
lieved  Will  would  make  good  in  business.  He 
remembered  as  a  small  boy  Will  had  shown  initia¬ 
tive  by  organizing  a  side  show,  admission  ten  cents, 
when  he  exhibited  a  two-legged  cat.  Most  of  the 
kids  in  town  had  paid  to  see  the  cat  that  could 
walk  on  only  two  front  legs.  He  caught  bullfrogs  in 
the  swamps,  near  the  river,  and  sold  them  for 
fifty  cents  a  dozen.  The  father  encouraged  such 
enterprise  and  showed  his  son  how  to  get  into  the 
watermelon  business.  Southeast,  Missouri,  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  crop  of  superior  melons,  far  more 
than  the  local  market  could  absorb.  Young  Dan- 
forth  would  buy  up  the  surplus  for  a  song,  then 
under  his  father’s  guidance,  pick  out  from  Brad- 
street  well-rated  firms  as  far  away  as  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  and  offer  them  watermelons.  Sometimes 
he  would  get  no  more  than  the  freight,  but  usually 
he  made  a  tidy  profit. 

The  father  impressed  on  the  son  that  the  Dan- 
forth  name  was  something  to  be  proud  of.  Dan- 
forth  pioneers  had  come  from  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Leander  Foster  Dan- 
forth,  Will’s  grandfather,  migrated  from  Long  Is¬ 
land  to  Kentucky,  and  then  to  Mississippi  County, 
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Missouri,  where  he  became  a  respected  leader  in 
business,  church  and  politics. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  Danforth 
family  was  split  in  its  sympathies.  Although  Albert 
did  not  believe  in  slavery  and  never  owned  a  slave, 
his  loyalties  were  all  with  the  South  and  he  joined 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a  lieutenant.  He  never 
talked  much  about  his  war  experiences,  but  his 
friend  Uncle  Will  Swank  did.  Swank  was  not  a 
blood  relative,  but  because  of  his  close  friendship 
with  their  father,  he  was  known  to  the  Danforth 
bovs  as  Uncle  Will.  Lieutenants  Danforth  and 
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Swank  were  in  charge  of  transporting  supplies 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  around  Cairo,  Illinois, 
a  highly  precarious  assignment  because  the  whole 
area  was  overrun  with  Union  troops  and  roving 
bands  of  guerrillas.  They  commanded  the  first 
troops  to  capture  Union  prisoners  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  came  close  to  capture  themselves  on 
many  occasions. 

Will  got  a  hearty  laugh  out  of  Uncle  Will’s  story 
about  the  time  he  and  Lieutenant  Danforth  were 
surprised  by  a  band  of  Union  guerrillas.  They  hid 
in  the  attic  of  a  farmhouse  while  the  Union  soldiers 
ate  lunch  on  the  floor  below.  Everything  went  well 
until  a  swarm  of  bees  came  through  the  open  attic 
window.  Swank  called  this  the  Battle  of  the  Bees 
and  said  it  called  for  more  courage  to  stay  quiet 
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Albert  Danforth,  Will’s  father, 
prior  to  joining  the  Confederate 
Army. 


Will  Danforth — a  photograph 
taken  shortly  after  he  came  to 
St.  Louis  to  attend  school. 


DARING  VENTURE 


among  those  bees  than  it  did  to  face  any  guerrillas. 

Another  time  Lieutenant  Danforth  was  almost 
captured  was  one  night  when  he  had  ridden  into 
Charleston  to  call  on  a  young  lady  named  Rebecca 
Lynn.  His  horse  was  tied  outside  her  home  when 
a  troop  of  Union  cavalry  rode  into  town.  Rebecca 
hid  Albert  in  a  closet  and  his  horse  in  a  patch  of 
high  weeds  until  the  Union  troops  had  passed  on. 
Not  long  after  that  incident,  Albert  asked  Rebecca 
to  be  his  wife.  They  were  married  before  the  war 
ended. 

Rebecca  Lynn  made  an  ideal  wife  for  Albert 
Danforth.  She  was  happy,  outgoing,  and  a  friend 
of  everybody  in  town.  He  was  quiet  and  inclined 
to  worry  and  introspection.  She  came  from  English 
and  Scotch  immigrant  stock,  which  had  first  settled 
in  Maryland  and  later  emigrated  to  Kentucky. 
After  Rebecca  and  her  brother  became  orphans, 
they  moved  to  Charleston,  Missouri,  where  they  set 
up  a  small  drug  store.  She  was  flattered  when  the 
young  lieutenant  courted  her.  He  came  from  one 
of  the  town’s  leading  families.  He  had  been  to 
college  in  Indiana  whereas  her  family  could  not 
afford  anything  but  grade  school.  She  was  deter¬ 
mined  her  children  were  going  to  have  the  best 
education  they  could  possibly  afford. 

Rebecca  knew  the  risks  of  sending  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  away  from  home.  But  she  consented 
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to  let  him  go  because  she  was  confident  he  had 
the  training  and  character  to  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  big  city. 

Will  missed  his  mother  terribly.  He  never  really 
realized  just  how  much  she  meant  to  him  until  he 
was  far  away  from  her.  His  father  never  talked 
much  except  when  they  were  hunting  together. 
But  his  mother  loved  to  talk  and  laugh  and  have  a 
house  full  of  youngsters.  She  was  known  all  over 
Charleston  as  Aunt  Beck  and  was  just  about  the 
best-known  and  best-loved  person  in  town.  When 
there  was  a  birth  or  illness  or  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  Charleston,  Aunt  Beck  was  always  there  to 
help.  Will  could  always  bring  his  friends  home 
for  meals.  They  were  always  welcome,  and  they 
loved  to  come  because  Aunt  Beck’s  food  was  tops. 

Will  inherited  his  mother’s  warm,  friendly  nature 
and  her  ability  to  make  friends.  It  was  this  ability 
that  quickly  overcame  his  loneliness.  The  day  after 
he  arrived  in  St.  Louis  was  Sunday,  and  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Methodist  Sunday  School,  where  his 
mother  had  introduced  him  to  the  preacher.  There 
he  met  a  boy  named  Palmer  Clarkson,  who  invited 
him  to  his  home  for  Sunday  dinner.  When  Palmer’s 
parents  learned  that  young  Will  Danforth  was  liv¬ 
ing  alone  in  a  boarding  house,  they  invited  him  to 
come  and  live  in  their  home.  Palmer  Clarkson  and 
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Albert  and  Rebecca  Danforth,  Will’s  parents.  Photograph 
taken  in  the  Fall  of  1868. 


The  Making  of  a  Man 

Will  Danforth  became  lifelong  friends,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Clarkson  home  had  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  man  to  be. 

He  made  friends  at  school  too — not  only  his 
classmates  but  also  the  teachers.  One  teacher  he 
liked  from  the  start  was  George  Warren  Krall.  Al¬ 
though  Will  was  a  vigorous  youngster,  he,  like 
most  folks  from  the  swamp  lands,  had  frequent 
attacks  of  malaria.  One  day  Krall  asked  Will  to 
stay  after  class. 

“I  notice  you  don’t  look  too  spry  today,  Will,” 
said  the  teacher.  “Is  anything  the  matter?” 

“I  had  a  chill,  sir,”  the  boy  replied. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these  chills 
and  fever  you  have?” 

“Oh,  I  take  some  medicine  and  they  don’t  last 
long.” 

“Will,”  asked  his  teacher,  “do  you  expect  to  grow 
up  and  be  a  success  in  life?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  do.”  Will  was  positive  about  that. 

“Well  then,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  dare.  Can 
you  take  a  dare?” 

“A  dare?  Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  boy,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  this  was  all  about. 

“I  am  going  to  dare  you,  Will  Danforth,  to  be 
the  healthiest  boy  in  this  whole  class.  You  can 
never  be  a  big  man  and  do  a  really  top  job  in  life 
with  a  weak,  puny  body  full  of  aches  and  pains.  I 
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know  you  come  from  a  community  full  of  swamps 
and  fever.  But  you  are  in  St.  Louis  now  and  you 
can  get  rid  of  those  chills.  You  are  a  fine  boy,  Will, 
and  you  have  a  good  head  on  your  shoulders.  Now 
build  yourself  a  strong  body,  and  I’ll  guarantee 
that  you  will  one  day  grow  up  to  be  somebody  and 
do  big  things.” 

They  shook  hands  as  two  equals  who  had  just 
sealed  a  bargain.  It  was  a  lifelong  pact  for  Will 
Danforth.  From  that  day  onward  he  worked  at 
the  job  of  building  a  healthy  body.  He  made  his 
own  set  of  rules  for  good  health  and  followed  them 
with  consistency  and  zeal.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  outlived  the  whole  class  except  one. 

Will  was  graduated  from  the  Manual  Training 
School  in  1887  and  entered  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  St.  Louis.  He  enrolled  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  course,  not  because  he  expected  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineer  but  because  he  was  fascinated  by  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pritchard  who  taught  engineering.  The 
professor  loved  his  work  and  taught  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  imagination.  “See!  See!  See!”  he  would 
say  excitedly  as  he  explained  his  subject.  Will 
took  every  course  he  taught. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in  Will’s  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  about  what  he  wanted  to  be.  He  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  a  businessman.  His  subject  for 
his  graduation  essay  at  Manual  Training  School 
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was  “A  Commission  Merchant.”  He  glorified  the 
businessman  and  showed  that  he  ranked  with  the 
doctor,  lawyer  or  preacher  in  prestige.  At  college 
he  read  everything  he  could  find  about  the  rising 
giants  of  American  industry.  His  heroes  were  Hill, 
Harriman,  Rockefeller,  Astor,  McCormick,  Car¬ 
negie,  and  a  host  of  others  who  were  building 
business  empires.  He  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
he  would  have  a  Danforth  business.  He  talked 
about  his  future  with  his  father  on  his  summer 
vacations.  “Get  into  a  business  of  your  own  even 
if  it  is  only  a  peanut  stand,”  advised  his  father. 

At  college  he  showed  he  had  initiative  and 
business  ability.  He  got  a  job  as  head  usher  at  Ex¬ 
position  Hall,  which  at  that  time  was  the  city’s 
leading  auditorium.  He  employed  fellow  students 
as  ushers,  paid  each  of  them  a  dollar  per  evening 
and  got  two  dollars  himself.  This  job  also  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  many  interesting  speak¬ 
ers  and  entertainers  who  came  to  town.  He  always 
loved  to  tell  about  the  time  Henry  M.  Stanley 
came  to  St.  Louis  on  a  lecture  tour.  He  was  a  big, 
impressive-looking  man,  but  Will  had  never  seen 
him.  He  was  taking  tickets  at  the  door  when  Stan¬ 
ley  approached. 

“Tickets,  please,”  said  Will. 

“What  do  you  mean — tickets?”  exploded  Stan¬ 
ley.  “Young  man,  I  own  this  whole  damn  show!” 
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Will  Danforth,  after  graduation 
from  Washington  University. 


The  Danforth  home  in  Charleston,  Missouri — later  given 
to  the  Y.M.C.A. 


The  Making  of  a  Man 

Will’s  circle  of  friends  grew.  He  was  very  fond 
of  the  girls  and,  judging  by  the  number  of  dance 
programs,  locks  of  hair,  and  notes  in  feminine 
handwriting  found  in  his  college  scrapbook,  the 
girls  liked  him  too.  The  name  that  appeared  most 
frequently  in  that  scrapbook  was  Adda  Bush.  Adda 
was  the  daughter  of  Floyd  Bush,  the  grocery  sales¬ 
man  from  St.  Louis,  who  had  urged  Albert  Dan- 
forth  to  send  Will  to  school  in  St.  Louis.  Bush  had 
kept  in  touch  with  Will  ever  since  he  arrived  in 
St.  Louis,  and  when  he  grew  older,  introduced  him 
to  his  daughter  Adda. 

“I  loved  Adda  from  the  moment  I  met  her,"  he 
said  in  later  years.  “In  fact  I  was  attracted  to  her 
before  I  met  her.  I  had  been  invited  to  the  Bush 
home  for  dinner,  and  I  heard  her  laugh  as  she 
came  along  the  street  toward  her  home.  It  was  like 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell.  Adda  alwavs  had  the  loveliest 
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laugh  I  ever  heard." 

They  were  married  on  October  24,  1894.  One  of 
the  most  fortunate  decisions  Will  Danforth  ever 
made  was  his  choice  of  a  wife.  Adda  was  a  tiny 
little  lady,  quiet  and  modest.  She  proved  to  be  a 
major  influence  in  his  career.  She  understood  him 
better  than  he  understood  himself.  He  learned 
never  to  go  against  Adda’s  intuition.  She  had  more 
influence  on  his  success  than  the  outside  world 
realized.  An  intimate  friend  who  knew  them  both 
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through  the  years  said  she  had  a  will  just  as  strong 
as  his  and  knew  how  to  handle  him  when  he  was 
on  the  wrong  track.  “Hers  was  the  tiny  hand  on 
the  throttle  of  a  powerful  locomotive,”  observed 
the  friend. 

As  he  grew  in  stature  and  prominence,  she 
grew  in  depth  and  perception.  Each  had  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  stimulate  the  other.  He  inspired  her  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  new  and  exciting  areas  of  mental  and 
cultural  growth.  She  created  for  him  a  home  of 
exceptional  beauty,  gentleness  and  love.  They 
shared  the  same  friends,  the  same  spiritual  beliefs 
and  the  same  philosophy  of  living.  She  kept  him 
humble  and  thus  helped  make  him  great. 

Two  other  persons  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  early  direction  of  the  Danforth  career  were 
George  Robinson  and  William  Andrews,  two  older 
men  he  had  met  at  the  Methodist  church  where 
he  was  very  active  in  Sunday  School  work.  They 
were  both  impressed  by  young  Danforth’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  fine  character.  His  work  with  young 
people  in  the  church  showed  creative  ability 
and  considerable  talent  along  promotional  lines. 
Robinson  was  a  commission  merchant  who  had 
interests  in  several  small  business  enterprises. 
He  and  Andrews  operated  a  retail  feed  store  to¬ 
gether,  which  was  near  Washington  University 
and  which  Will  passed  frequently  on  his  way  to 
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and  from  the  college.  This  was  before  Washington 
University  moved  out  to  its  present  spacious 
grounds  in  the  west  end  of  St.  Louis. 

Andrews  and  Robinson  were  thinking  of 
branching  out  into  the  manufacture  of  feeds, 
mainly  for  horses  and  mules.  Feed  stores  in  those 
days  were  on  every  corner,  just  as  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions  are  today.  St.  Louis  was  a  city  of  some 
350,000  people  and  growing  rapidly.  Horses  were 
everywhere.  The  city  lay  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  the  main  artery  of  commerce, 
and  was  also  a  growing  railroad  center.  Most  horses 
ate  whole  oats  or  corn  and  many  of  them  died  of 
colic  because  the  grain  had  not  been  properly 
dried.  There  was  a  growing  demand  to  have  the 
corn  cracked  and  the  oats  crushed  to  make  them 
more  digestible. 

Robinson  told  Will  he  had  already  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  oats  and 
cracked  corn.  He  found  customers  liked  it  and 
came  back  for  more.  Although  horse  and  mule 
feed  was  the  big  opportunity,  he  felt  there  was 
a  growing  need  for  animal  and  poultry  feed  of 
all  kinds,  mixed  especially  for  each  animal  and 
sold  in  a  bag  under  a  brand  name.  Milk  cows 
in  those  days  ate  grass  and  hay  and  occasionally 
got  some  bran  or  middlings,  but  recently  farmers 
around  St.  Louis  had  been  feeding  their  dairy 
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Floyd  Bush,  Mrs.  Danforth’s  father,  who  became  a  friend 
of  the  boy.  right:  Adda  Bush. 


cows  brewers’  grains,  a  by-product  of  the  brew¬ 
eries,  and  they  had  had  spectacular  results  in 
extra  milk  production.  Down  South  some  farmers 
had  discovered  equally  fine  results  from  feeding 
cottonseed  meal,  which  up  until  that  time  had 
been  used  as  fertilizer  or  thrown  into  the  river  as 
waste.  Chickens  had  always  been  fed  grain  or 
table  scraps,  but  they  seemed  to  do  better  when 
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the  grain  was  cracked  and  several  varieties  mixed 
together. 

Will  Danforth  was  interested.  He  liked  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Andrews  and  he  liked  the 
kind  of  business  they  proposed.  His  father  had 
advised  him  not  too  long  before,  “Get  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  fills  a  need  for  lots  of  people — something 
they  need  all  year  around  and  in  both  good  and 
bad  times.”  The  feed  business  seemed  to  fill  that 
need  better  than  the  brick  business  into  which 
he  had  gone  mainly  on  the  recommendation  of 
Floyd  Bush.  The  brick  business  dried  up  when 
things  weren’t  going  too  well,  but  a  horse  had 
to  eat  in  hard  times  as  well  as  in  good  times. 
St.  Louis  was  a  good  place  to  start  a  feed  business 
because  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  grain  belt  where 
there  were  many  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens 
and  the  Mississippi  River  flowed  down  through 
the  great  cotton  plantations  where  there  were 
plenty  of  hungry  mules.  Farming  was  already  the 
biggest  business  in  America,  and  Will  Danforth 
believed  it  was  going  to  be  much  bigger  with  the 
country’s  growing  population  and  the  need  for 
more  and  more  food. 

Robinson  and  Andrews  proposed  that  a 
partnership  be  formed.  Will  went  over  the  whole 
proposition  with  his  father,  who  liked  the  idea 
and  lent  him  enough  money  to  invest  one  third  of 
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the  capital  of  $12,000.  On  January  1,  1894,  the 
Robinson-Danforth  Commission  Company  was 
formed  with  Robinson  as  president;  Andrews, 
vice-president;  and  Danforth,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  boy  was  now  ready  for  a  man-sized  job. 
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Things  soon  began  to  hum  around  the  little  feed 
store  in  St.  Louis.  Ground  corn  and  crushed  oats 
were  dumped  in  the  back  room  and  mixed  with 
hand  shovels.  The  mixture  was  put  into  175- 
pound  burlap  bags,  which  were  then  sewn  by 
hand.  Robinson,  who  had  a  flair  for  promotion, 
named  it  Purina  Horse  Feed.  Purina  was  a  coined 
word  meaning  pure  grain.  He  used  the  slogan: 
Purina  Feed  will  make  your  horse  laugh.  Repeat 
orders  began  coming  in.  Andrews  handled  most 
of  the  retail  trade  that  dropped  into  the  front 
store.  Danforth’s  first  job  was  to  keep  the  books 
and  he  shared  the  same  desk  with  Robinson.  He 
didn’t  sit  at  a  desk  very  long,  however.  Soon  he 
was  out  in  the  back  room  helping  mix  feed  with  a 
shovel.  He  proved  to  be  a  shrewd  buyer,  too, 
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and  more  and  more  he  was  given  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  purchasing  the  corn  and  oats  that  were 
needed  to  make  the  new  Purina  Feed.  But  of  all 
the  jobs  around  the  feed  store  he  liked  selling  best. 

Before  the  new  business  was  long  under  way, 
Andrews  was  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the 
store  handling  the  drop-in  trade  while  Robinson 
and  Danforth  were  out  calling  on  prospects. 
Orders  began  to  pour  in.  All  three  partners 
pitched  in  to  Help  mix  and  load  feed,  but  more 
help  and  more  room  were  needed.  A  larger  build¬ 
ing  was  rented  down  on  the  levee  where  ingredi¬ 
ents  could  be  taken  direct  from  the  river  boats. 
At  the  end  of  seven  months  a  dividend  of  $2,912 
was  divided  equally  among  the  three  partners. 

Salesman  Danforth  began  to  look  beyond  St. 
Louis  for  a  larger  market.  His  friends  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  told  him  about  all  the  horses  and 
mules  down  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  cotton 
plantations  and  in  lumber  camps  in  the  South.  He 
realized,  too,  that  he  could  buy  ingredients  at  a 
better  price  if  he  himself  went  directly  to  the 
source  of  supply.  Danforth  soon  became  the  firm’s 
best  trader.  He  went  to  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Kan¬ 
sas  to  buy  ingredients,  once  spending  thirty  suc¬ 
cessive  nights  on  a  Pullman  in  order  to  visit  all 
the  mills  that  had  grain  for  sale  at  harvest  time, 
when  it  was  the  best  buy.  Then  he’d  return  to 
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George  R.  Robinson 
(standing)  original 
partner  and  President 
of  the  Robinson- 
Danforth  Commission 
Company,  and 
Woodson  K.  Woods 
who  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  as  bookkeeper 
soon  after  it  started 
and  later  became 
Executive  Vice- 
President. 


St.  Louis  and  board  a  river  boat  heading  south.  A 
steady  stream  of  river  steamers  plied  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Dan- 
forth  would  get  off  the  boat,  hire  a  horse  and  ride 
horseback  to  call  on  buyers.  As  soon  as  he  sold 
a  few  carloads,  he  would  catch  another  boat 
back  to  St.  Louis  and  help  mix  the  feed  to  fill  the 
orders. 

It  was  evident  now  that  the  Robinson-Danforth 
Commission  Company  was  a  going  concern  and 
they  were  in  a  good  business.  It  was  also  evident 
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that  Will  Danforth  was  a  businessman  who  was 
going  places.  His  energy  was  enormous.  The  days 
were  too  short  for  him  to  be  everywhere  he 
wanted  to  be.  He  covered  an  amazing  amount 
of  territory  in  his  drive  for  business.  His  wife, 
Adda,  was  left  alone  most  of  the  time  in  those 
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Most  of  Will  Danforth’s 
early  selling  was  clone  on 
horseback.  He  would 
take  a  river  boat  from  St. 
Louis,  hire  a  horse  and 
call  on  customers. 


early  days.  Her  traveling  husband  tried  to  get 
home  for  Sundays.  He  wrote  her  every  day,  even 
though  his  work  days  started  at  daybreak  and 
often  carried  on  long  past  dark.  His  tireless  energy 
was  often  a  rude  shock  to  those  who  worked  with 
him.  A  letter  written  to  his  young  wife  described 
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a  typical  work  week  spent  in  Louisiana  with  a  job¬ 
ber  through  whom  he  sold  his  horse  feed.  They 
started  out  each  morning  at  6:oo  a.m.  in  a  horse 
and  buggy.  All  day  long  they  drove  along  dusty 
roads  and  across  running  streams,  calling  on  horse 
and  mule  owners  and  taking  orders  for  Purina 
Horse  Feed.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  were  cov¬ 
ered  each  day  and  several  carloads  of  Purina 
Feed  were  sold.  They  arrived  at  their  hotel 
around  10:00  p.m.,  the  jobber  to  crawl  exhausted 
into  bed  and  young  Danforth  to  get  off  a  letter  full 
of  love  for  his  young  bride  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
number  of  carloads  he  had  sold  that  day. 

The  company  moved  to  larger  quarters — this 
time  to  Twelfth  and  Gratiot,  where  milling  ma¬ 
chinery  was  installed.  Now  they  were  able  to 
handle  larger  volume  and  save  the  grinding 
charges  on  their  grain.  Will  Danf  orth’s  reputation 
as  a  businessman  grew  rapidly.  Buyers  liked  to 
do  business  with  him.  Suppliers  were  impressed 
with  the  company’s  growing  volume  and  gave  him 
better  buys.  Among  his  associates  his  hard  work, 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  were  contagious.  Of¬ 
fice  workers  were  thrilled  to  see  him  come  home 
with  a  pocketful  of  new  orders  and  made  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  fill  those  orders  promptly.  Mill 
workers  were  pleased  and  challenged  when  he 
grabbed  a  shovel,  helped  mix  the  feed  and  then 
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helped  load  the  wagon  that  carried  the  feed  to 
the  river  boat.  It  soon  became  known,  too,  that 
Will  Danforth  was  a  money  maker.  He  knew  how 
to  buy  and  how  to  sell,  and  he  also  knew  how  to 
make  a  profit  and  meet  a  payroll.  It  also  was  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  other  partners  that  Danforth  was  not 
one  to  be  a  junior  partner  in  any  organization. 
Aggressive,  confident  and  venturesome,  he  was 
dominating  policy  and  taking  the  lead  in  most  of 
the  planning.  Hours  meant  nothing  to  him. 
He  was  paying  the  price  for  success  and  he  meant 
to  win  the  top  prize. 

Robinson,  a  few  years  older,  had  other  inter¬ 
ests  which  took  a  lot  of  his  time.  He  had  a  farm 
and  loved  to  spend  much  of  his  time  with  his 
horses.  He  rode  to  work  on  horseback,  arriving  an 
hour  or  so  after  his  younger  partner.  His  church 
and  his  boys’  work  consumed  much  time  and 
thought.  It  was  a  common  sight  during  business 
hours  to  see  a  group  of  boys  in  his  office  working 
on  some  project.  He  was  a  good  promoter  and  a 
good  salesman,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  other  interests  or  pay  the  price  to  match  the 
Danforth  program.  Andrews,  the  third  partner, 
confined  his  interests  to  the  St.  Louis  retail  trade. 

On  March  1,  1896,  William  H.  Danforth  became 
president  of  the  Robinson-Danforth  Commission 
Company.  Robinson  continued  as  vice-president 
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and  remained  active  in  the  business  for  several 
more  years.  He  did  a  lot  of  the  elementary  research 
which  developed  several  of  the  early  poultry  feeds 
— including  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  the  first 
poultry  mash  developed  by  the  company.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  imagination  and  promotional  abil¬ 
ity;  many  of  the  early  slogans  and  advertising 
ideas  are  attributed  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  suited  his  temperament  and  interest  to  spend 
more  time  on  his  farm  and  work  with  boys.  In 
1912  he  sold  all  his  common  stock  to  a  group  of 
rising  young  men  in  the  organization,  put  his 
money  into  company  preferred  stock  and  retired. 


Purina  Mills  after  the  tornado  of  May  27,  1896.  With  no 
tornado  insurance,  the  young  company  was  wiped  out. 


The  Mississippi  River  was  the  main  highway  of  commerce 
in  1894  and  horses  were  everywhere.  The  wagon  in  the 
lower  right  is  from  Purina  Mills. 


Will  Andrews  found  the  business  expanding 
beyond  his  experience.  In  May,  1896,  he  sold  his 
share  in  the  company  to  Will  Danforth.  This  trans¬ 
action  was  completed  the  day  before  the  disas¬ 
trous  tornado  of  May  2 7  swept  across  St.  Louis, 
completely  destroying  the  Robinson-Danforth 
mill  and  leaving  young  Danforth  the  president 
and  majority  stockholder  of  nothing. 

The  Danf orths  were  spending  the  summer  on  a 
farm  near  Alton,  Illinois,  with  some  friends,  the 
Henry  Hafners.  The  men  took  the  train  to  work 
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each  day.  As  they  left  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of 
May  27,  the  train  stalled  on  Eads  Bridge  and  was 
almost  blown  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Windows  were  blown  out  of  the  coaches. 
There  was  so  much  debris  on  the  bridge  that  the 
train  couldn’t  move.  Will  and  Henry  got  off  and 
started  to  walk,  hoping  to  catch  another  train  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.  But  all  trains  were 
halted.  They  walked  as  far  as  Venice,  Illinois, 
where  they  slept  all  night  on  the  floor  of  an  empty 
building  after  sending  a  telegram  to  their  wives 
explaining  the  situation. 

The  next  morning  after  returning  to  the  farm 
and  cleaning  up,  Will  and  Henry  took  the  first  train 
back  to  St.  Louis.  Will  Danforth  picked  his  way 
through  the  wreckage  all  about  and  finally  came 
to  the  place  where  the  mill  had  stood.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  His  first  thought  was  for  his 
employees.  Fortunately  no  one  had  been  injured. 
Those  who  had  been  in  the  mill  when  the  tornado 
struck  had  taken  shelter  under  the  Twelfth  Street 
Bridge. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  tornado  insurance 
in  those  days.  It  seemed  this  was  the  end  of  the 
young  company.  Will  Danforth,  however,  was 
not  one  to  be  stopped  even  by  a  tornado.  After 
all,  he  still  had  his  staff  and  plenty  of  buyers  for 
his  products  if  he  could  only  get  money  to  build 
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a  new  mill.  Probably  nothing  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  electing  him  president  better  than  his 
quick  and  positive  action  following  the  tornado. 
He  went  to  Walker  Hill,  president  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics  Bank,  and  told  him  he  needed  $25,000 
to  rebuild. 

“What  have  you  got  for  security?”  asked  the 
banker. 

“Nothing  but  my  own  word  and  the  record  of 
growth  since  our  company  started  two  years 
ago,”  said  Danforth. 

Banker  Hill  had  watched  this  young  man  ever 
since  he  started  in  business.  He  knew  how  hard 
he  had  worked,  how  much  he  had  grown,  and  he 
knew  something  about  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  business  he  was  in.  He  also  knew  that  Will 
Danforth  was  a  good  citizen,  a  man  of  character, 
already  building  quite  a  reputation  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  as  a  Christian  businessman  and  a  friend 
of  youth.  He  knew  he  was  a  money  maker.  Surely 
he  couldn’t  go  wrong  backing  such  a  man. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do,  Will  Dan¬ 
forth.  I’m  going  to  let  you  have  $25,000  on  one 
condition.” 

“What  is  that,  Mr.  Hill?”  asked  Danforth. 

“On  condition  you  put  up  that  little  girl  of  yours 
as  security.” 

Dorothy  was  the  Danforth  daughter,  only  a  few 
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months  old.  Hill  knew  that  she  was  more  precious 
to  her  father  than  his  business.  He  also  wanted  to 
impress  upon  the  young  father  that  his  family’s 
reputation  was  at  stake.  Funds  to  build  a  new 
mill  were  supplied  with  only  the  Danforth  sig¬ 
nature  as  security.  A  new  mill  was  constructed  at 
Eighth  and  Gratiot  Streets  in  St.  Louis.  It  has 
been  the  site  of  the  company’s  main  plant  and 
headquarter  offices  ever  since. 

Years  later  when  Danforth  was  serving  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  during 
World  War  I,  Lieutenant  Maury  Hill,  son  of 
banker  Walker  Hill,  was  reported  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Danforth  spent  days  tracking  down  the  re¬ 
port  and  found  out  it  was  not  the  Maury  Hill  from 
St.  Louis.  When  he  cabled  the  joyful  news  to  the 
father,  he  explained  this  was  a  return  favor  for  the 
one  banker  Hill  had  done  for  him  many  years  be¬ 
fore. 

Now  began  a  period  of  substantial  growth.  The 
new  president  made  it  known  that  past  records 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  intended  to  run  this 
new  mill  to  capacity.  His  enthusiasm  and  con¬ 
fidence  spread  through  the  office  and  the  mill. 
New  products  were  added  to  the  line,  including  a 
whole  wheat  cereal.  More  help  was  employed. 
Danforth  was  everywhere;  he  knew  every  em¬ 
ployee,  and  his  own  tremendous  energy  inspired 
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Danforth  was  always  a  great  believer  in  meetings.  Here 
he  is  (at  temporary  platform  to  the  right)  conducting 
a  sales  meeting  of  all  employees 
— around  1900. 


and  stimulated  others.  He  realized  that  if  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  grow  it  must  do  so  through  people — 
people  who  were  willing  to  give  extra  effort.  He 
himself  set  the  pattern.  Early  and  late  011  the  job, 
night  after  night  on  the  sleeper,  quick  to  help  in 
the  office  or  mill,  a  pat  on  the  back  here  and  a 
word  of  encouragement  there — President  Dan¬ 
forth  soon  had  everybody  in  the  company  excited 
about  his  job.  He  had  the  faculty  of  making  each 
person  feel  important  in  what  he  was  doing.  He 
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began  to  attract  into  his  company  people  who 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  growth.  After  a  sales 
trip  he  called  everybody  together — clerks,  book¬ 
keepers  and  dusty  millers,  as  well  as  partners,  to 
show  them  how  popular  Purina  was  becoming. 
Then  he  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  help  them 
get  out  those  orders. 

He  knew  every  member  of  his  little  company  by 
name  and  was  interested  in  their  families.  The  day 
before  Christmas  a  corner  of  the  mill  would  be 
decorated  and  wives  invited  to  join  their  husbands 
in  a  family  Christmas  party.  He  went  to  their  wed¬ 
dings,  called  on  them  when  they  were  ill,  and  re¬ 
joiced  with  them  when  a  new  baby  arrived.  No 
wonder  there  began  to  develop  a  spirit  of  genuine 
pride  in  the  company  and  a  loyalty  to  the  likable 
young  man  who  was  its  leader! 

Danforth  had  been  interested  in  diet  and  health 
since  the  day  his  high  school  teacher  had  dared 
him  to  be  the  healthiest  boy  in  his  class.  He 
learned  even  as  a  teen-age  boy  that  what  he  ate 
made  a  lot  of  difference  in  how  he  felt  and  how 
well  he  could  work.  All  through  college  he  read 
everything  he  could  find  about  nutrition.  It  was 
difficult  in  those  days  to  separate  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  from  the  pseudo-scientific.  Food  fad¬ 
dists  were  having  a  heyday.  The  journals  of  the 
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day  were  filled  with  all  kinds  of  articles  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  promising  cures  or  abundant  health 
from  miracle  tonics.  At  Washington  University 
one  of  his  classmates  was  Mabel  Evans,  who  later 
became  one  of  the  noted  educators  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  She  was  a  student  of  nutrition  and  she 
helped  convince  Will  Danforth  that  proper  foods 
were  the  foundation  of  a  successful  life  and  that 
there  would  be  a  growing  need  in  America  for  a 
better-balanced  diet.  o^?  i???® 

On  a  buying  trip  through  Kama/ lie  na4*  round 
a  miller  making  a  whole  wheat  cereal  which  used 
all  the  wheat,  including  the  wheat  germ.  It  was 
commonly  thought  in  those  days  that  the  germ 
had  to  be  removed  because  it  would  turn  rancid, 
so  practically  all  other  so-called  whole  wheat 
cereals  had  the  germ  removed.  This  Kansas  mil¬ 
ler  had  discovered  a  way  to  prevent  rancidity  and 
thus  offer  truly  whole  wheat.  Danforth  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  whole  wheat  was  more  nutritious  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  germ  itself  contained  valuable 
nutritional  properties;  so  he  bought  this  cracked 
wheat  in  bulk  from  Kansas,  packaged  it  and  sold 
it  to  grocers  in  St.  Louis  under  the  name  Purina 
Whole  Wheat  Cereal. 

In  1900  the  company  adopted  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  trademark — the  checkerboard.  The  idea 
for  this  trademark,  which  today  is  known  to  every 
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man,  woman  and  child  in  rural  America,  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  young  Will  Danforth 
worked  in  his  father’s  store  in  Charleston,  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  those  days  everybody  bought  yards  of 
cloth  from  a  large  bolt  and  made  dresses  and 
shirts  for  the  whole  family.  It  was  cheaper  to  buy 
that  way.  When  the  family  came  to  town  it  was 
easy  to  tell  the  members  of  each  family  because 


The  idea  tor  the  famous  checkerboard  trademark  was  born 
in  the  mind  of  a  boy  in  Charleston,  Missouri,  when  he 
watched  farmer  Brown  and  his  family  come  to  town 
in  gay  red  and  white  checker  clothing. 


The  name  Ralston  came  from  the  Ralston  Health  Club — 
an  organization  of  several  hundred  thousand  members 
that  recommended  Ralston  Whole  Wheat  as  the 
official  cereal  for  all  members. 


all  wore  the  same  pattern.  Will  Danforth  noticed 
that  the  most  distinctive  family  in  town  was  the 
Browns  because  Mrs.  Brown  always  bought  her 
cloth  from  the  bolt  of  red  and  white  checker¬ 
board.  How  Will  loved  that  gay  checkerboard, 
even  as  a  boy!  He  saw  how  it  stood  out  above  all 
the  other  patterns.  So  it  was  natural  that  when  he 
was  looking  for  a  distinctive  trademark  to  clothe 
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his  growing  family  of  Purina  products,  he  would 
remember  the  Browns  and  choose  the  checker¬ 
board. 

Many  a  lawsuit  had  been  waged  over  this 
famous  trademark  since  it  was  copyrighted  in 
1900.  There  have  been  many  imitators,  and  it  has 
taken  eternal  vigilance  to  protect  it.  Today  it  is 
the  Ralston  Purina  Company’s  most  valuable  pos¬ 
session  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  quality  and  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will  that  have  been  built  up  through 
the  years.  In  fact,  company  headquarters  are  now 
known  far  and  wide  as  Checkerboard  Square. 

At  the  same  time  the  checkerboard  became 
the  trademark,  the  company  changed  its  name  to 
Ralston  Purina  Company.  Purina,  of  course,  re¬ 
mained  the  coined  word  for  their  horse  feed.  The 
name  Ralston  became  part  of  the  company  name 
because  of  an  association  with  a  Dr.  Ralston  who 
had  organized  a  national  health  club  that  claimed 
approximately  800,000  members.  There  was  a 
growing  health  consciousness  in  America  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Revolutionary  discoveries 
were  being  made  in  the  field  of  human  nutrition. 
People  everywhere  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
good  health  and  length  of  life  depended  very 
largely  on  diet  and  they  were  eager  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

When  Danforth  read  Dr.  Ralston’s  book,  en- 
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titled  Life  Building ,  he  found  that  the  doctor 
recommended  a  whole  grain  cereal  similar  to  the 
one  he  was  selling.  The  book  was  sold  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  to  the  members  of  the  Ralston 
Health  Club  and  these  members  followed  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  remarkable  regularity.  Dan- 
forth  called  on  the  Ralston  Health  Club  officials 
in  Washington  to  see  if  they  would  recommend 
his  cereal  to  their  members.  This  they  were  willing 
to  do,  provided  the  cereal  was  called  Ralston 
Wheat  Cereal.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal  for 
both  parties.  Mr.  Danforth  got  national  distribu¬ 
tion  through  grocery  stores  for  his  Ralston  Wheat 
Cereal  because  the  health  club  members  de¬ 
manded  it;  and  the  health  club  received  addi¬ 
tional  publicity  and  revenue.  The  Ralston  Health 
Club  has  long  since  faded  into  obscurity  but  the 
name  Ralston  is  as  widely  known  as  Purina. 

By  1904  sales  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company 
reached  almost  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
The  young  company  was  a  vigorous  and  consist¬ 
ent  advertiser  and  the  checkerboard  products 
were  becoming  better  and  better  known.  That 
year  St.  Louis  was  the  site  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition,  or  World’s  Fair,  as  it  was  popu¬ 
larly  known.  Visitors  came  from  everywhere.  The 
company  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  national  attention.  Handy  checkerboard 
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At  the  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  checkerboard 
shopping  bags  were  introduced  to  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  (reproduction  of  an  old  Ralston  advertisement). 


shopping  bags  were  supplied  to  all  visitors, 
compliments  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  Re¬ 
sult:  everybody  carried  the  checkerboard  home  to 
every  state  and  many  foreign  countries. 

A  small  but  enthusiastic  sales  force  was  tackling 
and  making  larger  and  larger  quotas.  Molasses 
had  been  added  to  corn  and  oats  in  the  horse  feed. 
The  planters  of  the  South  and  the  city  horse  own¬ 
ers  liked  this  sweet-smelling  horse  and  mule  feed 
and  ordered  it  by  the  carloads.  A  mule  with  a  ket¬ 
tle  hanging  on  its  tail  became  another  Purina 
trademark,  known  especially  in  the  South.  Maud 
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Purina,  tail  stuck  out  rigid  as  a  steel  rod  and  with 
a  kettle  hanging  on  that  tail,  appeared  on  the  feed 
sacks,  on  letterheads  and  in  advertisements  every¬ 
where.  “Why  is  the  kettle  on  the  mule’s  tail?” 
everybody  asked.  Quick  to  cash  in  on  such  curi¬ 
osity,  Danforth  ran  a  contest  every  year  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  answer  as  to  why  the  kettle 
was  on  Maud  Purina’s  tail.  The  contest  was  re¬ 
peated  year  after  year,  but  although  the  best 
answer  won  first  prize  officially  the  right  answer 
was  never  given.  To  have  given  the  answer  would 
have  stopped  people  asking  questions  about 
Maud  Purina,  and  that  was  the  last  tiling  wanted 
by  the  makers  of  Purina  Horse  Feed. 


A  mule  with  a  kettle  on  its  tail  was  a  trademark  known  far 
and  wide  advertising  Purina’s  horse  and  mule  feed. 


MAUD  PURINA 

TRADEMARK  COPYRIGHTED 
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At  the  same  time  Will  Danforth  was  building 
a  reputation  as  a  successful  businessman,  he  was 
also  becoming  known  for  his  ability  to  lead  and 
inspire  young  people.  He  had  the  faculty  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  an  ideal  and  making  a  boy  or  girl  want  to 
reach  for  it.  There  was  nothing  stuffy  or  preachy 
about  him.  His  religion  was  a  joyous,  buoyant 
faith  that  appealed  to  boys  and  girls.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  church  people  who  shunned  the 
world  and  withdrew  from  life.  He  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  Christian  should  enter  into  life  and 
demonstrate  that  doing  right  can  be  fun,  and  that 
the  full,  active,  rounded  life  is  what  Christ  meant 
each  of  us  to  live. 

Young  people  responded  to  his  abundant  physi¬ 
cal  energy  and  subconsciously  they  also  sensed 
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his  spiritual  strength.  He  did  not  come  by  either 
of  these  accidentally.  We  have  already  seen  how  a 
high  school  teacher  dared  him  to  build  a  strong, 
healthy  body.  All  his  life  he  worked  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  his  health  through  daily  exercises,  proper 
diet  and  sensible  habits.  He  believed  the  same 
procedure  was  necessary  in  things  of  the  spirit. 
One  could  not  meet  the  stresses  and  strains  of  life 
unless  the  soul  was  continually  restored  with 
power  from  a  source  greater  than  its  own.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  his  soul  did  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  he  gave  continuous  time 
and  thought  to  assuaging  it.  His  church,  his  Bible 
and  his  home  were  the  sources  of  strength  upon 
which  he  drew  daily.  From  the  time  his  mother 
introduced  him  to  the  church  on  his  arrival  in  St. 
Louis  he  never  missed  a  Sunday  worship  service. 
For  many  years  he  and  Mrs.  Danforth  also  at¬ 
tended  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meetings 
at  his  church.  Scripture  reading  and  family  prayer 
were  daily  rituals  in  the  Danforth  home. 

Perhaps  nothing  demonstrates  the  place  his  re¬ 
ligion  had  in  his  life  so  much  as  a  reading  of  his 
diaries.  These  he  kept  regularly  over  a  span  of 
fifty  years.  Here  were  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
the  real  man,  thanking  his  Maker  for  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  day  and  asking  His  help  to  measure  up 
to  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow.  Among  his  be- 
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Small  pocket  Bible,  Will  Danforth’s  constant  companion 
for  sixty  years,  well  thumbed  and  with  many  passages 
underlined. 


longings  found  after  his  death  was  a  small  pocket- 
sized  Bible,  well  thumbed  and  with  passages  un¬ 
derlined  on  almost  every  page.  On  the  flyleaf  was 
a  handwritten  note  stating  that  this  Bible  had 
been  rebound  for  the  second  time  in  1904  (he  was 
thirty-four  years  of  age  then)  and  a  further  nota¬ 
tion  indicating  his  favorite  text,  which  was  Philip- 
pians  4:13:  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.” 

Because  of  his  positive  religion  and  his  belief 
that  Christianity  was  to  be  practiced  seven  days  a 
week,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  be  accused 
of  forcing  his  religion  into  his  business.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  said  one  couldn’t  get  a  job  at  Ralston 
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Purina  unless  lie  was  a  church  member  and  that 
the  company  opened  each  business  day  with 
prayer.  Such  rumors  were  ridiculous  and  probably 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Danforth  was  proud 
of  his  religion  and  believed  in  practicing  it  in  his 
daily  life.  He  did  usually  employ  church  members 
because,  all  other  things  being  equal,  he  found 
them  more  dependable.  He  also  used  his  promo¬ 
tional  ability  in  his  church  work  because  he  found 
that  the  Lord  s  work  also  needed  such  talents. 

At  Pilgrim  Church  he  started  to  teach  a  class 
of  boys  in  Sunday  School  and  later  served  eleven 
consecutive  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  During  those  eleven  years  he  built  one  of 
the  largest  church  schools  in  the  Midwest.  He 
loved  the  work  and  gave  it  all  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  he  could  spare  from  his  business.  He  decided 
that  his  free  time  and  energy  were  going  to  be 
directed  toward  work  with  boys  and  girls.  There 
he  could  make  the  most  progress  in  building  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women.  Things  began  to  happen 
soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the  Sunday  School. 
In  many  ways  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  his 
understanding  of  the  techniques  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  His  love  for  and  understanding  of  young 
people,  combined  with  his  promotional  ability, 
made  Pilgrim  Sunday  School  the  place  that  boys 
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and  girls  wanted  to  attend.  The  parents,  too,  be¬ 
came  interested. 

Danforth  persuaded  top  people  to  be  teachers; 
college  professors,  lawyers,  doctors,  businessmen 
and  mothers  with  ability  were  enlisted  and  shown 
how  to  do  a  worthwhile  job.  He  didn’t  tell  them 
that  a  Sunday  School  teacher  had  an  easy  job.  He 
sold  them  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a  big  opportunity 
that  would  take  time  and  preparation,  but  it  in¬ 
volved  the  most  important  thing  in  their  lives — 
the  future  of  their  children.  He  organized  classes 
to  train  the  teachers  and  those  who  didn’t  attend 
regularly  or  who  did  not  make  passing  grades 
were  asked  to  withdraw.  He  made  it  an  honor  and 
a  distinction  to  be  a  teacher  at  Pilgrim  Sunday 
School.  Of  course  he  won  this  cooperation  by  his 
own  excellent  example.  He  himself  never  came  to 
the  church  school  without  a  well-prepared  pro¬ 
gram.  His  talks  were  interesting  and  presented 
with  enthusiasm,  sincerity  and  showmanship. 
Files  found  in  his  home  after  his  death  show  how 
carefully  each  week’s  program  was  planned  and 
how  much  time  and  thought  he  had  given  it. 

Something  fresh  and  exciting  happened  every 
Sunday  during  those  years  at  Pilgrim  Sunday 
School.  Interesting  speakers  were  frequent  guests. 
Branch  Rickey,  the  famous  St.  Louis  baseball 
manager  and  a  brilliant  speaker,  was  a  favorite. 
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Newspaper  full  page  featuring  Superintendent  Danforth’s 
unusual  Pilgrim  Sunday  School. 
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At  least  once  a  month  there  was  a  special  day  to 
promote  interest  and  attendance.  Older  members 
of  Pilgrim  Church  still  talk  about  that  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  when  Superintendent  Danforth  opened  a  gi¬ 
gantic  Easter  egg,  pulled  out  several  live  rabbits 
and  gave  them  to  wide-eyed  and  delighted  little 
tots.  Mother’s  Day  brought  out  not  only  the  moth¬ 
ers  but  the  grandmothers  and  great-grandmoth¬ 
ers,  who  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  had 
attended  church  longest  and  who  had  the  most 
members  of  her  family  in  Sunday  School.  Father’s 
Day  attracted  men  who  hadn’t  been  inside  a 
church  in  years  because  no  boy  could  be  on  the 
program  unless  his  dad  was  in  the  audience. 

Typical  of  those  special  days  was  Lighthouse 
Day  in  1913.  Every  family  in  the  church  was 
mailed  a  cardboard  brick  and  asked  to  bring  it 
to  church  the  next  Sunday  to  build  a  lighthouse. 
On  Saturday  evening  each  mother  was  tele¬ 
phoned  and  reminded  to  bring  her  brick  and  her 
family.  On  Sunday  morning  it  poured  rain,  but 
the  Sunday  School  was  crowded  as  each  took  a 
part  in  building  a  lighthouse.  Children,  teachers, 
parents  were  told  how  to  make  their  light  shine 
through  their  daily  living  and  then  Superintend¬ 
ent  Danforth  demonstrated  with  the  powerful 
light  atop  the  structure  how  the  source  of  all  light 
comes  from  the  Lord.  He  was  far  ahead  of  his 
time  in  the  art  of  visual  education. 
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He  organized  athletic  contests  for  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  annual  minstrel  show  played  to  a 
crowded  house  because  it  was  well  written,  well 
rehearsed  and  well  publicized.  Danforth  himself 
was  interlocutor  and  a  good  one.  The  most  spec¬ 
tacular  event  of  all  was  the  promotion  he  dreamed 
up  to  enlarge  the  Sunday  School  membership. 
While  in  Florida  he  noticed  some  baby  alligators 
that  averaged  about  a  foot  in  length.  He  was  told 
they  were  harmless  and  could  be  shipped  North, 
so  he  wired  the  Sunday  School  to  announce  that 
every  boy  who  brought  a  new  and  permanent 
member  to  Pilgrim  would  receive  a  live  Florida 
alligator  as  his  own  personal  pet.  The  boys  in  the 
Sunday  School  immediately  began  combing  the 
neighborhood  for  prospects.  Danforth  shipped 
home  a  dozen  alligators  but  when  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  he  found  every  boy  in  Sunday  School 
was  out  to  win  an  alligator.  A  startled  salesman 
from  the  Ralston  Purina  Company  in  Florida  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire: 

“RUSH  ALL  THE  ALLIGATORS 
YOU  CAN  FIND  TO  ST.  LOUIS 
BEFORE  SUNDAY.” 

WILLIAM  H.  DANFORTH 

That  salesman  had  received  many  strange  assign¬ 
ments  from  Mr.  Danforth  but  this  one  topped 
them  all. 
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Given  as  Prizes  for  Winning  New 
Pupils,  Thirty  Saurians  Draw 


Live  alligators  given  as 
prizes  for  new  members 
in  Sunday  School 
attracted  nation-wide 
publicity. 


below:  Minstrel  show 
cast  with  Danforth 
(center)  as  interlocutor 
— drew  capacity 
church  audience. 


a  Big  Crowd. 

- * - - 

(SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  TUB  HBKAI.D.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sunday.  —  Thirty  small 
live  alligators  floating  around  in  a  big 
tank  were  the  magnet  which  crowded  the 
Sunday  school  rooms  of  the  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  as  they  never  had  been 
rowded  before. 

W.  H.  Danforth,  the  superintendent  of 
i he  Sunday  school,  recently  took  a  trip  to 
Florida.  Before  he  left  he  said  that  when 
he  came  back  he  would  give  a  live  alli¬ 
gator  to  each  boy  who  brought  a  new  and 
permanent  pupil  to  the  school.  He  had 
not  figured  closely  on  the  effect  of  his 
promise.  The  test  came  to-day.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  Interested  faces  greeted  the 
teachers  of  the  school  when  the  signal 
sounded  for  order  aril  twenty-five  of  them 
were  new  boys  brought  to  the  school  In 
response  to  the  alligator  contract. 

In  the  future  the  possession  of  an  alli¬ 
gator  by  a  boy  wiH  be  a  badge  of  honor 
and  standing,  like  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  or  the  side  whiskers  and  silk  hat 
of  the  banker.  The  alligators  distributed 
o-day  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest 
-titude,  fit  fbr  the  society  of  those  of 
er  years. 
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What  happened  at  Pilgrim  Sunday  School  on 
March  19,  1911,  made  front-page  news  all  across 
America.  School  began  at  9:30  a.m.,  but  long  be¬ 
fore  that  hour  the  room  was  full  of  boys.  In  the 
front  of  the  room  was  a  large  tank  full  of  live  alli¬ 
gators,  and  crowded  around  was  a  mass  of  eager 
boys.  Attendance  that  day  surpassed  all  records 
and  there  were  more  new  members  than  had  ever 
been  admitted  on  any  one  Sunday  in  Pilgrim  his¬ 
tory.  Residents  of  west-end  St.  Louis  said  it  was 
no  uncommon  sight  for  several  months  afterward 
to  see  an  alligator  slithering  out  of  some  lawn  on 
the  sidewalk  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  the 
passers-by. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  successful  Sunday 
School  superintendent  would  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  religious  leaders.  Danforth  was  asked  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Sunday 
School  Board.  Later  he  became  its  president  and 
soon  became  active  in  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association,  which  operated  in  all  forty- 
eight  states  and  in  Canada.  Most  states  had  full¬ 
time,  trained  secretaries  who  worked  with  all 
Protestant  churches  and  brought  youth  leaders 
to  a  summer  camp  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 
Danforth  became  one  of  the  most  active  lay  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  association  and  contributed  liberally  in 
time  and  money  toward  its  support. 
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It  was  in  these  summer  camps  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  climate  and  the  surroundings  and 
the  techniques  for  training  Christian  leaders. 
There  was  something  about  the  beauty  of  the 
Northern  woods,  the  freshness  of  the  Wisconsin 
lake  and  the  clean,  cool  atmosphere  of  the  out¬ 
doors  that  brought  young  people  closer  to  the 
Divine.  Here  he  became  associated  with  three 
youth  leaders  with  whom  he  was  to  work  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  They  were  John  L.  Alexander,  P.  G. 
Orwig  and  R.  A.  Waite.  These  were  dedicated 
men,  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  inspiring 
young  people,  and  each  had  the  same  fresh,  posi¬ 
tive  approach  to  life  as  Danforth.  They  made  a 
magnificent  team  and  their  methods  attracted 
boys  and  girls  from  everywhere. 

In  1916  Danforth  took  part  in  a  Teen-age  Tour, 
which  covered  eleven  large  Eastern  cities  and 
which  received  national  publicity.  The  purpose  of 
the  tour  was  to  stir  up  more  interest  in  Sunday 
School  and  to  make  fathers  more  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  sons.  Several  prominent 
preachers,  youth  leaders  and  professional  men 
took  part.  Danforth  represented  business.  He 
pulled  no  punches  when  he  spoke  to  other  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  urged  them  to  get  into  Sunday 
School  work  and  develop  Christian  leaders  for  the 
future.  “What’s  the  Matter  with  Father?”  was  the 
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The  Teen-Age  Tour,  which  included  Danforth  and 
Alexander  as  feature  speakers,  visited  eleven  large  cities 
and  created  widespread  publicity. 
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title  of  his  talk,  capitalizing  on  a  popular  song  of 
the  era.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  attitude 
that  a  businessman  was  too  busy  to  teach  Sunday 
School  and  could  entrust  the  religious  teaching  of 
his  boy  to  others.  The  Danforth  personality  and 
reputation  helped  attract  large  audiences.  He 
looked  the  part  of  the  successful  businessman  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  enjoyed  life.  He  was  hand¬ 
some  and  vigorous,  and  a  splendid  example  of  the 
way  of  life  he  recommended.  His  figure  was  as 
slim  as  a  boy’s  and  his  stomach  as  flat  as  an  ath¬ 
lete’s.  He  walked  with  a  quick,  brisk  step.  When 
he  talked  about  good  habits,  he  spoke  with  con¬ 
viction  because  he  practiced  what  he  preached. 

He  could  speak  with  conviction  as  a  husband 
and  father  also,  because  he  never  let  anything  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  family.  The 
Danforth  home  at  17  Kingsbury  Place  in  St.  Louis 
became  a  center  of  hospitality  and  attracted  many 
interesting  and  stimulating  guests.  Prominent 
preachers,  authors,  businessmen,  lecturers  and 
actors  visited  the  Danforth  home,  as  well  as  mis¬ 
sionaries,  hunting  friends,  and  boys  from  the 
office.  Mrs.  Danforth  was  a  charming  hostess, 
making  the  great  or  the  lowly  feel  equally  at  home. 

Dorothy  was  the  first  child  and  her  earliest  rec¬ 
ollection  of  her  father  was  the  fun  they  all  had 
when  he  came  home  in  the  evening.  He  had  a 
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special  Danforth  family  whistle,  a  brisk,  catchy 
bit  that  ran  up  the  scale  and  could  be  immediately 
identified.  “As  he  turned  the  corner  coming  home 
from  work,  he  would  whistle.  Mother  would  drop 
everything  and  we  would  all  rush  delightedly  to 
meet  him.  He  usually  brought  some  interesting 
bit  of  news  or  some  exciting  new  gadget.  After 
dinner,  before  bed,  we  would  have  a  romp  and  a 
pillow  fight.  What  fun  it  was!” 

Donald,  the  other  child,  remembers  that  his 
father  found  time  to  do  many  things  with  him. 
They  loved  the  woods  and  a  favorite  week  end 
was  to  visit  The  Cedars  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis.  “Here  Father  would  take  me  and 
some  of  my  friends  on  long  hikes  through  the 
woods  and  we  would  see  who  could  identify  the 
most  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  bird  songs.  Fa¬ 
ther  and  I  also  took  boxing  lessons  together. 

“I  remember  so  well  when  he  began  to  teach 
me  to  hunt.  Before  I  was  old  enough  to  shoot  a 
gun,  he  would  take  me  along,  and  I  nearly  died 
because  he  walked  so  fast.  Then  one  day  he 
let  me  carry  a  gun.  All  of  a  sudden  he  said, 
‘There’s  a  rabbit  under  that  bush.  Shoot  it!’  I  got 
so  excited  I  fired  at  the  wrong  spot.  ‘No!  No!’  he 
said,  pointing.  ‘Over  there.’  Then  I  saw  the  rab¬ 
bit  and  this  time  I  pointed  my  gun  at  him  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  I  rushed  up  and  got  him.  It  was 
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Danforth  with  his  family  at  the  seashore  in  1900. 


only  after  the  excitement  had  died  down  and  I 

J 

was  getting  over  the  thrill  of  my  first  kill  that  I 
began  to  wonder  why  that  rabbit  didn’t  run  the 
first  time  I  shot.  It  was  then  I  realized  Father  had 
planted  one  of  the  rabbits  he  had  already  shot 
under  that  bush  before  he  pointed  it  out  to  me. 

“I  often  wonder  to  this  day  why  I  like  hunting 
so  much.  Father  put  me  through  such  a  rough  and 
rugged  training.  So  many  times  he  walked  me  off 
my  legs.  So  often  he  brought  me  in  cold,  wet  and 
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exhausted.  But  he  put  the  love  of  hunting  in  my 
blood.  I  love  it  just  as  he  did.” 

Family  vacations  were  an  annual  event  and 
everybody  entered  into  the  planning.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Danforth  believed  that  a  vacation  was  a  must 
and  they  let  nothing  interfere  with  it.  One  year 
they  would  go  to  the  seashore,  then  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  to  a  ranch,  or  into  Canada  on  a  canoe 
trip.  The  children  found  that  both  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  could  play  just  as  hard  as  they  could  work. 

Daily  exercises  were  an  obligation  for  every 
member  of  the  Danforth  family.  The  father  was 
determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  in¬ 
sure  a  strong,  healthy  body  for  every  Danforth. 
What  a  disturbing  experience  it  was  when  Donald 
came  down  with  a  hip  ailment  and  the  doctors 
put  his  leg  in  a  brace!  Danforth  lost  all  patience 
with  the  doctors,  who  couldn’t  seem  to  cure  his 
boy.  He  was  so  proud  of  his  own  good  health  and 
that  of  his  family  that  sickness  of  any  kind  seemed 
to  be  a  failure  on  his  part.  He  boasted  through  the 
years  that  he  never  missed  a  day  at  the  office  on 
account  of  illness.  And  indeed  he  was  fifty-nine 
years  old  before  he  was  forced  to  break  his  record. 
That  day  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “It  is  snowing.  The 
doctor  made  me  stav  home  with  a  cold.  I  am 
ashamed.” 

Sickness  or  ailments  of  any  kind  seemed  to  be 
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a  moral  failure  rather  than  a  physical  one.  It  was 
a  great  relief  to  his  father  when  Donald  finally 
discarded  the  brace.  Although  he  never  thought 
the  diagnosis  was  right,  Danforth  conceded  that 
“Donald  got  some  good  out  of  the  experience.  He 
spent  two  full  years  with  his  mother.  From  her 
he  learned  patience  and  good  judgment  and  cour¬ 
age.  She  must  have  had  a  lot  of  influence  on  him 
because  Donald  is  a  lot  like  his  mother.” 

Donald  often  wonders  how  his  father  found 
time  to  do  all  the  reading  he  must  have  done  to 
keep  up  with  his  business.  To  his  recollection  his 
parents  never  discussed  business  in  front  of  the 
children.  “After  I  became  president  of  Purina,” 
said  Donald,  “I  shut  myself  in  the  privacy  of  my 
room,  night  after  night,  reading  reports  and  neces¬ 
sary  files  in  order  to  keep  posted.  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  Father  spending  any  time  on  business  matters 
at  home.  He  worked  on  his  Sunday  School  pro¬ 
grams  at  night  but,  to  my  knowledge,  not  on  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Danforth’s  letters  were  a  great  influence  in 
shaping  the  minds  and  lives  of  his  family.  He  was 
a  skillful  correspondent  and  a  prodigious  one. 
Dorothy,  now  Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Compton  of 
Scarsdale,  New  York,  has  kept  almost  every  letter 
her  father  wrote  her  and  the  total  fills  several  large 
boxes.  He  wrote  mostly  longhand,  on  business  sta¬ 
tionery  or  hotel  letterheads,  anything  that  was 
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Reproduction  of  a  letter  written  by  Danforth  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Dorothy  when  she  arrived  as  a  freshman  at  Vassar. 

handy.  He  never  forgot  a  birthday  or  an  anni¬ 
versary  and  he  never  failed  to  remind  his  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  love  and  of  her  responsibility  to  measure 
up  to  her  opportunities.  In  a  less  skilled  writer 
such  a  habit  would  have  become  preachy  and 
repetitious.  But  he  had  the  gift  of  making  each 
letter  very  personal  and  the  same  old  challenge 
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seem  fresh  and  new.  These  letters  demonstrate  an 
unusual  bond  between  a  father  and  a  daughter. 
How  proudly  and  tenderly  he  followed  every  step 
in  her  life!  While  Dorothy  was  at  Vassar  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  visit  her  several  times  each  year.  What 
good  times  they  had  together!  After  each  visit  he 
would  write  her  about  his  reactions  to  all  her 
friends  and  express  his  appreciation  for  the  won¬ 
derful  time  he  had  had. 

Frequently  after  such  a  visit  he  would  enclose 
a  check  and  suggest  she  use  it  to  give  some  class¬ 
mate  an  experience  she  could  not  otherwise  afford. 
Thus  he  impressed  on  her  again  that  a  Danforth 
privilege  always  carried  a  Danforth  responsibility 
to  share  with  others.  He  continued  to  write  her 
just  as  frequently  after  she  had  married  and 
moved  East,  and  as  the  grandchildren  arrived 
and  grew  up,  Grandfather  Danforth  wrote  each 
one  regularly.  His  letters  to  Dorothy  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  number  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  Considering  all  he  wrote  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  to  the  thousands  of  other 
young  people  he  sponsored  and  to  his  wide  circle 
of  friends,  William  H.  Danforth  was  probably  an 
all-time  champion  as  a  correspondent.  Certainly  it 
was  a  major  force  he  used  to  influence  the  careers 
of  many  people. 
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In  1918  the  Danforth  career  was  abruptly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  World  War  I.  For  nine  months  he 
served  as  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  with  the  troops  of 
the  Third  Army  Division  in  France.  Into  that 
comparatively  brief  span  of  his  life  he  compressed 
an  enormous  amount  of  activity.  Here,  sharply 
focused,  we  see  him  in  action,  in  entirely  new 
surroundings  with  a  completely  new  group  of 
associates.  Examining  this  capsule  of  his  life  we 
can  discover  what  really  made  this  man  tick 
and  how  he  was  able  to  inspire  his  co-workers 
to  accomplish  so  much.  Fortunately  the  record 
of  his  war  experiences  is  complete,  not  only  in  the 
official  records  of  the  Third  Division  but  also  in 
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the  many  letters  lie  wrote  Mrs.  Danforth  during 
his  nine  months  overseas,  all  of  which  she  kept. 
These  letters  are  very  revealing.  In  them  he  re¬ 
lates  his  experiences,  as  much  as  the  censor  would 
allow,  but  also  he  expresses  to  her  so  many  of  his 
innermost  thoughts  about  people,  ideas,  religion 
and  his  philosophy  of  life.  Such  details  are  lacking 
in  his  diaries.  He  didn’t  have  time  or  space  in 
those  tiny  booklets  to  express  his  thoughts.  But 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  battlefield  he  shared  his 
innermost  thoughts  with  his  beloved. 

The  decision  to  go  to  France  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  make.  It  was  a  big  risk  to  leave  his  business 
during  such  critical  times.  Ever  since  the  company 
had  been  started,  he  had  been  in  close  touch  with 
every  phase  of  its  development  and  now  it  was  a 
growing  national  business  with  five  branches  and 
more  than  ever  dependent  on  his  leadership  for 
direction.  True,  he  had  always  taken  an  annual 
vacation  or  hunting  trips  when  he  would  leave 
others  in  charge  for  a  few  weeks,  but  when  he 
went  to  war  it  meant  completely  stepping  out  of 
active  management  and  leaving  matters  of  policy 
and  daily  decisions  in  the  hands  of  others. 

He  and  Mrs.  Danforth  discussed  the  big  deci¬ 
sion.  He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  far  beyond 
the  draft  limit,  but  General  Pershing  had  re¬ 
quested  help  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  establish  can- 
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teens  and  recreation  centers  for  the  two  million 
American  troops  being  shipped  to  Europe;  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  officials  had  asked  him  to  join  a 
group  of  ministers  and  laymen  in  administering 
this  important  service.  He  assured  Adda  there 
would  be  little  danger  in  that  sort  of  work  but 
she  knew  him  and  his  adventurous  spirit  and  knew 
that  if  he  went,  he  would  be  in  the  thick  of  things. 


During  World  War  I  this  photograph  and  handwritten 
note  from  William  H.  Danforth  was  posted  in  each 
Purina  office. 
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She  also  knew  that  he  would  never  be  satisfied  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  in  America  when  so  much  was 
happening  over  there.  He  had  a  deep  concern 
about  what  was  happening  in  the  lives  of  so  many 
American  boys.  Hundreds  of  his  young  friends 
were  alreadv  in  the  service  and  would  soon  be 

J 

going  overseas  and  he  wanted  to  be  with  them. 
Dorothy  was  married  and  Donald  was  at  Prince- 
ton;  it  meant  leaving  Adda  all  alone  with  her 
mother,  who  lived  with  them.  But  this  was  war 
and  Adda  decided  she  would  do  her  bit  even  if 
it  meant  agreeing  with  him  that  he  should  go. 

An  executive  committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  his  old  friend  and  lifelong  business  asso¬ 
ciate,  Vice-President  W.  K.  Woods,  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany.  All  of  his  personal  financial  affairs  were  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  St.  Louis  broker.  He  bade  good¬ 
bye  to  his  employees  and  family  and  sailed  for 
Europe. 

Arriving  in  France,  he  was  offered  various  posts 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.  organization,  which  was  adminis¬ 
tering  funds  of  over  $100,000,000  and  a  large  vol¬ 
unteer  corps  of  workers.  He  spent  the  first  days 
exploring  the  needs  and  studying  where  he  could 
use  his  abilities  most  effectively.  Then  he  asked 
for  and  was  given  the  office  of  General  Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary  for  the  Third  Infantry  Division.  This 
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was  a  field  job  rather  than  an  administrative  post 
in  Paris.  He  knew  he  wanted  to  be  with  the 
troops,  working  with  the  boys  who  were  doing 
the  actual  fighting.  There  was  very  little  prece¬ 
dent  to  guide  him  except  some  second-hand  in¬ 
formation  from  British  and  French  experience. 
He  was  to  be  responsible  for  27,000  men  who  were 
already  on  their  way  from  America  and  would 
soon  be  billeted  in  an  area  covering  some  forty- 
five  small,  rural  French  towns.  It  was  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  erect  and  run  a  canteen  in  each  of  these 
centers,  to  provide  entertainment,  conduct  reli¬ 
gious  services,  organize  athletic  events,  write  let¬ 
ters,  counsel  with  boys  in  need  of  help,  and 
generally  do  everything  possible  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  men  in  the  Third  Division.  To  help 
do  this,  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  staff  of  over 
a  hundred  volunteer  workers,  both  men  and 
women.  He  never  did  get  that  many  but  he  started 
out  immediately  to  get  quality  in  his  associates 
rather  than  quantity. 

Danforth,  equipped  with  a  Ford,  bumped  up 
and  down  the  French  roads  getting  canteens 
started,  supplied  and  manned.  His  secretary,  Miss 
Anna  Davis,  rode  in  the  car  with  him  and  took  dic¬ 
tation  as  they  traveled.  He  carried  on  an  enormous 
correspondence,  enough  for  three  secretaries  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions.  Later  his  secretary  confided 
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below:  This  shrapnel- 
pierced  Y.M.C.A.  sign 
taken  from  one  of  his 
Y.M.C.A.  centers,  was  a 
souvenir  that  he  proudly 
displayed  in  his  office  at 
Checkerboard  Square. 
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in  a  letter  home  that  at  first  she  almost  burst  into 
tears  as  he  loaded  her  with  dictation.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  inspired  by  his  tireless  energy,  she  was  keep¬ 
ing  right  up  with  him,  using  shorthand  faster  than 
ever  in  her  life  and  typing  letters  at  every  stop 
along  the  way. 

He  stimulated  the  same  loyalty  and  extra  effort 
in  his  other  associates.  If  any  one  of  them  failed 
to  do  his  part,  he  quickly  got  rid  of  him.  He  once 
wrote  Adda,  “Some  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent 
to  help  me  are  irresponsible  and  have  tried  all 
the  saintly  qualities  that  I  ever  possessed.  Some 
of  my  associates  think  I  am  becoming  a  dictator, 
others  think  I  have  no  heart,  but  regardless  of 
what  others  think,  I  am  weeding  out  those  who 
don’t  fall  in  with  our  ways.  For  instance,  recently 
when  we  were  moved  forward  and  closer  to  the 
trenches,  I  went  ahead  with  an  advance  party  of 
our  workers  and  then  sent  for  the  others  to  come 
up  with  us.  Two  big  auto  trucks  of  our  men  and 
women  arrived  after  midnight.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  someone  started  a  rumor  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  prisoner  had  reported  a  gas  bomb  would  be 
dropped  at  two  o’clock  and  everyone  should  be 
alerted.  The  two  cars  full  of  newcomers  imme¬ 
diately  went  into  a  panic.  I  was  rudely  awakened 
at  about  one  o’clock  and  came  out  to  find  half 
these  men  with  gas  masks  on,  crying,  ‘take  us  away, 
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take  us  away.’  The  girls,  with  one  exception,  were 
as  cool  as  cucumbers.  ‘Hurry,  hurry,  chauffeur, 
and  get  us  out  of  this  town,’  yelled  one  of  the 
men.  I  was  mad  clear  through  and  read  the  riot 
act.  Furthermore  I  sent  five  of  the  men  and  one 
girl  back  to  Paris.  We  had  no  room  for  such 
people  in  our  division.  We  are  supposed  to  build 
troop  morale  and  you  can’t  do  that  getting  pan¬ 
icky  over  every  little  rumor.” 

He  detested  the  type  who  didn’t  measure  up  to 
the  opportunity.  “What  makes  me  maddest,”  he 
wrote,  “is  to  see  some  men  who  have  come  over 
here  for  a  holiday  or  to  get  background  for  future 
sermons.  They  just  loaf  on  the  job.  I’d  like  to  show 
up  some  of  these  dubs  and  send  them  back  to 
America.  Why,  this  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
and  to  see  some  fail  to  grasp  it  makes  me  hot  un¬ 
der  the  collar.  I  wish  I  could  have  a  hand  in  run¬ 
ning  things;  I’d  get  them  all  working.” 

Certainly  he  did  get  them  all  working  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  unit  that  served  the  Third  Division. 
When  the  first  troops  arrived  after  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  America,  the  Y.M.C.A.  girl  volunteers 
met  them  with  apples,  hot  chocolate  and  ciga¬ 
rettes — no  matter  what  the  hour  of  arrival.  Dan- 
forth  and  his  men  associates  got  canteens 
established  in  each  town  and  these  canteens  be¬ 
came  social  centers  where  the  troops  could  come 
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to  write  letters,  play  games,  buy  candy  and  fruit 
or  just  sit  around  and  talk.  They  soon  attracted 
more  men  than  the  French  taverns.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Danforth  didn’t  have  enough  volunteer 
help  to  put  a  canteen  everywhere  it  was  needed, 
and  in  such  cases  he  searched  for  likely-looking  sol¬ 
diers  to  organize  social  centers  of  their  own.  He 
dashed  all  over  his  area  in  his  Ford,  checking  the 
centers  that  were  operating  and  helping  others  get 
started. 

In  April  he  wrote  his  wife,  “Maybe  I  should  be 
more  systematic,  but  when  the  troops  arrive  faster 
than  I  have  workers  to  serve  them,  I  urge  them  to 
do  something  for  themselves.  For  instance,  on 
Sunday  I  talked  to  a  fine  group  of  boys  and  told 
them  they  must  begin  to  utilize  their  own  talents 
and  not  be  dependent  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  furnish 
them  everything.  I  said  that  by  forming  a  class  or 
club,  meeting  regularly  with  regular  officers,  they 
would  grow  themselves  and  make  more  progress 
than  by  depending  entirely  on  others.  So  they 
fell  in  with  the  idea  and  set  out  to  organize. 

“I  was  miles  away  over  on  the  other  side  of  my 
district  and  had  just  come  in  late  at  night,  had 
taken  off  my  boots  and  was  resting  my  tired  feet, 
thankful  I  didn’t  have  to  go  out  again  on  that 
dark,  rainy  night,  when  a  message  came  urging 
me  to  come  over  and  help  them  get  started.  You 
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know  I  couldn’t  resist  such  an  appeal.  Now  the 
club  is  organized  and  I  had  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  home  to  those  fellows  some 
thoughts  I  know  they  needed.  One  of  their  group 
had  just  died  of  pneumonia.  He  was  a  bright  fel¬ 
low,  a  sergeant,  selected  to  go  to  officers  training, 
when  he  died.  The  group  I  talked  to  were  his 
comrades  and  I  used  his  life  as  the  subject  of  my 
talk,  taking  Paul’s  familiar  words  in  II  Timothy 
for  my  text:  1  have  fought  a  good  fight.’  They 
were  very  attentive  and  it  wasn’t  hard  at  all  to 
discuss  the  more  serious  side  of  life  with  them.” 

When  something  needed  to  be  done  and  he  had 
no  one  available  to  do  it,  he  did  it  himself.  The 
famous  actor,  E.  H.  Sothern,  made  a  tour  of  the 
American  Army  to  study  how  a  group  of  enter¬ 
tainers  might  help  the  morale  of  the  troops.  When 
he  returned,  he  told  about  the  chauffeur  assigned 
to  drive  him  on  his  tour. 

“He  seemed  a  superior  fellow,”  said  Sothern, 
“so  I  asked  him  where  he  was  from.” 

“From  St.  Louis,”  he  answered. 

“What  is  your  name  and  what  do  you  do  there?” 

“Danforth  is  my  name.  I  am  president  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company,”  was  the  surprising  re- 
ply. 

“That’s  a  pretty  big  concern,  isn’t  it?  Can’t 
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Danforth’s  Y.M.C.A.  group  serving  hot  chocolate  to  Ameri¬ 
can  troops.  Arrow  indicates  Mr.  Danforth. 
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they  find  a  bigger  job  than  a  chauffeur  for  you?” 
I  asked  him. 

‘The  job  that  has  to  be  done  is  always  the  big¬ 
gest  job  anywhere,”  was  his  reply. 

One  surmises  from  this  incident  that  Danforth 
was  doing  a  lot  more  than  being  a  chauffeur  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  was  also  studying  the  enter¬ 
tainment  needs  of  his  division  in  the  company  of 
an  expert.  Nevertheless,  it  was  his  willingness  to 
do  any  job  himself,  no  matter  how  menial  or  diffi¬ 
cult,  that  endeared  him  to  those  who  worked  with 
him.  He  loved  people  and  Ins  heart  went  out  to 
these  young  American  boys,  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
wartime  France  and  about  to  march  into  the  new 
and  dreadful  experience  of  battle.  It  was  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  give  them  the  assurance  that  home  ties 
were  still  strong  and  that  there  was  a  Divine  Power 
to  help  and  sustain  them  in  their  time  of  need. 
Apples  and  hot  chocolate  and  cigarettes  were  all 
right  to  give  the  body  a  lift,  but  he  determined 
to  show  them  that  the  real  source  of  strength  was 
the  “C”  in  Y.M.C.A. 

He  strove  just  as  hard  to  find  good  chaplains 
as  he  did  good  entertainers  and  conducted  regu¬ 
lar  church  services  and  communion  at  his  can¬ 
teens  whenever  he  found  the  opportunity.  He  was 
rewarded  by  large  attendance  by  both  officers 
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and  enlisted  men.  Helen  Bagoe,  one  of  the  canteen 
workers,  wrote  Mrs.  Danforth  how  fortunate  she 
felt  in  being  associated  with  Mr.  Danforth  in  such 
a  worthwhile  enterprise,  and  what  a  splendid 
experience  it  was  to  see  him  work  with  young  men. 
She  wrote:  “What  an  inspiration  it  is  to  us  to 
watch  the  faces  of  our  boys  in  these  crowded  huts 
as  they  listen  to  him  talk  about  the  finer  things  in 
life!  And  how  eager  they  are  that  our  Y.M.C.A. 
group  go  with  them  as  they  move  up  to  the 
front!” 

On  May  12,  Mother’s  Day,  he  wrote  to  Adda, 
“Tonight  I  talked  to  a  barracks  filled  with  boys 
and  I  tried  to  picture  to  them  home  ideals  and 
how  we  should  measure  up  to  them.  You  could 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.  These  boys  are  hungry  for 
the  right  message.  I  wish  I  could  be  a  hundred 
men  all  at  once  or  get  more  men  over  here  to  get 
this  vital  message  across  to  these  boys  to  hold 
them  steady.  Sometimes  I’d  like  to  give  somebody 
else  the  job  of  building  huts,  obtaining  secre¬ 
taries  and  such,  and  just  work  with  these  fine 
boys.” 

In  a  few  action-packed  weeks  Danforth  had 
working  with  him  an  enthusiastic  group  with  the 
same  deep  loyalties  that  he  had  formerly  instilled 
in  his  business  and  Sunday  School  associates. 
Again  he  demonstrated  that  magic  ability  to  inspire 
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devotion  to  a  cause  and  bonds  of  personal  loyalty 
which  always  astounded  outsiders.  When  Y.M.C.A. 
headquarters,  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  Third 
Division  unit,  approached  his  associate,  R.  C. 
Shreve,  to  take  another  job  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
near  crisis.  Shreve  did  not  want  to  leave  and  Dan- 
forth  felt  he  could  do  his  greatest  service  where  he 
was.  The  Y.M.C.A.  official  who  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  withdrew  with  apologies  and  wrote  Danforth, 
“I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  must  never  call  on  you 
again  for  one  of  your  force.  You  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  drawing  all  your  colleagues  to  you  in 
such  supreme  devotion  that  they  cannot  be  pried 
loose.’  Headquarters  did  not  want  to  break  up  a 
team  that  was  doing  such  a  magnificent  job.  The 
Third  Division  Y.M.C.A.  was  recognized  as  the 
most  efficient  of  such  units  in  France,  was  cited  for 
distinguished  service,  and  became  the  model  for 
service  units  everywhere. 

The  real  test  of  Danforth  and  his  associates 
came  in  the  summer  of  1918  when  the  Third 
American  Division  bore  the  brunt  of  the  German 
thrust  toward  Paris  and  won  a  glorious  but  costly 
victory.  When  the  orders  came  for  the  division 
to  move  into  the  front-line  trenches,  Danforth  and 
the  other  men  in  the  group  put  their  packs  on  their 
backs  and  followed  the  troops  forward.  The 
girls  remained  at  the  canteens  and  hospitals. 
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When  the  attack  came,  the  response  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  group  was  immediate  and  courageous. 
Under  heavy  shell  fire  they  delivered  supplies  of 
hot  chocolate,  cigarettes  and  rations  to  the  fighting 
troops  cut  off  from  supply  depots.  They  rushed 
every  available  Y.M.C.A.  truck  forward  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  wounded.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
division  issued  a  special  order  commending  Dan- 
forth  and  his  group  for  their  work  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  when  they  went  three  days  and  nights 
without  sleep  and  rendered  heroic  and  valuable 
aid  to  his  men.  This  was  but  the  first  of  several 
such  exploits.  As  the  German  retreat  began  and 
the  Third  Division  again  was  thrown  into  the  front 
line,  the  Y.M.C.A.  men  went  right  along,  helping 
where  they  could  and  endearing  themselves  to 
officers  and  men  alike. 

During  all  those  hectic  days  of  1918  Danforth 
never  forgot  his  responsibilities  back  home.  Long, 
newsy  letters  went  back  each  week  to  his  business 
associates  and  were  printed  and  circulated  to  all 
employees  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  Be¬ 
sides  giving  stories  from  the  front  lines,  he  kept 
them  ever  conscious  of  the  part  they  could  have 
in  winning  the  war  by  producing  more  food  for 
victory.  “Work  Hard,  Pray  Hard,  Play  Hard — We 
Have  a  Victory  to  Win!”  was  his  advice  and  it 
was  printed  on  posters  with  his  picture  and  placed 
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in  all  offices  and  mills.  Another  set  of  letters  went 
to  his  Sunday  School  and  was  circulated  regularly 
to  all  members.  But  nothing  ever  interfered  with 
his  regular  letters  to  Adda  and  occasionally  a  spe¬ 
cial  one  to  Dorothy  or  Donald.  His  absence  from 
his  family  seemed  to  increase  his  affection  for 
them  and  certainly  his  sense  of  responsibility.  He 
didn’t  forget  anyone — “Tell  Grandma  Bush  (Mrs. 
Danforth’s  mother)  that  the  word  for  mother-in- 
law  over  here  is  la  belle-mere.  That  means  beau¬ 
tiful  mother.  Isn’t  that  a  lot  better  than  mother-in- 
law?” 

He  was  delighted  when  Donald  won  his  com- 
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mission  but  urged  him  not  to  let  up  on  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  warned  Dorothy  not  to  neglect  her 
health  when  she  was  at  a  Florida  camp  with  her 
aviator-husband.  His  tenderest  messages  and  most 
regular  ones  went  to  his  beloved  Adda,  who  he 
realized  must  be  desperately  worried  about  him. 
He  always  minimized  his  danger  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  buoying  up  her  spirits  and  her  faith. 

“You  are  growing  more  than  anyone  ever 
dreamed  you  could,”  he  wrote  in  July,  right  in 
the  middle  of  his  own  ordeal,  “and  your  accom¬ 
plishments  are  something  wonderful.  When  I  hear 
of  all  the  things  you  are  doing,  I  grow  prouder 
and  prouder  of  you.  You  are  a  real  wonder  to  me. 
While  I  am  trying  to  do  my  best  over  here,  it  is 
such  a  joy  to  know  you  are  more  than  measuring 
up  to  your  best  at  home.  I  always  knew  I  had  a 
real  partner  for  a  wife  but  I  never  dreamed  you 
would  assume  as  much  as  you  have — your  Red 
Cross  work,  your  helping  Anne  Casey,  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Mortons,  your  taking  care  of  home 
expenses  and  our  girls  at  camp  and  a  thousand 
other  things — what  a  wonderful  soldier  you  are!” 

Another  quotation  from  a  letter  to  Adda  gives 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther.  Even  though  he  was  far  away,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  each  member  of  his  family  would  remember 
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there  were  rules  to  be  lived  up  to  and  he  did  all 
he  could  from  that  distance  to  make  it  seem  as 
though  his  spirit  was  there  enforcing  those  rules. 
He  wrote:  ‘Don’t  you  worry  about  me  physically 
because  1  watch  my  diet,  exercise  and  sleep  over 
here  just  as  l  do  at  home.  In  fact,  1  feel  more  physi¬ 
cally  fit  than  ever.  If  I  could  have  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  from  you,  Dorothy  and  Donald,  I  would  feel 
a  lot  happier.  Don’t  you  all  think  that  because  I 
am  across  the  ocean  you  can  do  as  you  please 
about  these  things.  Every  time  you  fail  to  measure 
up,  my  spirit  will  be  calling  to  you  mighty  loudly. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  worry  because  each  of  you 
gave  me  a  promise  you  would  round  out  your  life 
to  the  fullest.” 

The  war  saddened  him  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  his  friends  left  deep  hurts.  His  letters  home  re¬ 
vealed  a  growing  homesickness  and  longing  for 
it  all  to  be  over.  He  drove  himself  relentlessly  so 
he  wouldn’t  think  too  much  of  home.  More  than 
once  he  was  offered  a  top  administrative  post  in 
Paris,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  the  fighting 
troops  and  his  beloved  Third  Division. 

It  became  obvious  in  the  early  fall  that  the  war 

J 

was  nearing  a  close  and  Danforth  was  asked  by 
Y.M.C.A.  officials  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  help  raise  funds  to  complete  the  work  in 
France.  In  1917  he  had  demonstrated  ability  to 
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raise  money  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Missouri  by  col¬ 
lecting  $2,000,000  after  having  been  assigned  a 
quota  of  $600,000.  In  October  he  sailed  for  home 
and,  after  a  short  stay  in  St.  Louis,  left  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  tour  of  American  cities,  bringing  first-hand 
messages  to  eager  families  everywhere  from  the 
boys  in  France.  Before  the  drive  was  over,  the  war 
was  won  and  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  Danforth  re¬ 
turned  to  his  job  as  president  of  the  Ralston  Pu¬ 
rina  Company. 
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Things  had  been  going  well  for  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company  through  the  war  years.  During 
Danforth’s  absence  the  new  executive  committee 
had  led  the  company  to  the  highest  sales  volume 
in  history — almost  $16,000,000.  Even  before  the 
Allies’  urgent  demand  for  food  had  given  business 
increased  impetus,  the  company  had  been  growing 
rapidly.  The  American  farm  economy  was  going 
through  a  major  revolution.  Agriculture  was  the 
number  one  industry  in  the  country  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  livestock  and  poultry  was  becoming  more 
and  more  important  because  of  new  possibilities 
being  uncovered  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  Scien¬ 
tists  were  opening  up  a  whole  new  frontier  in 
man’s  conquest  of  hunger  and  disease.  Americans, 
who  for  generations  had  eaten  largely  carbohy- 
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drates,  were  now  changing  to  a  protein  diet.  The 
war  had  pointed  up  deficiencies  in  human  nutri¬ 
tion  everywhere,  and  it  was  learned  that  there 
were  many  unknown  factors  in  food  that  affected 
health,  productivity  and  length  of  life.  Quantity 
of  food  was  not  the  whole  answer — quality  and 
balance  were  most  important. 

The  word  vitamins  entered  the  vocabulary  and 
new  ones  were  discovered  by  the  scientists  every 
few  months.  A  tremendous  interest  developed 
in  nutritional  research.  Agricultural  colleges  be¬ 
gan  to  conduct  experiments  on  all  types  of  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  various  combinations  in 
search  of  the  proper  balance  to  produce  the  most 
meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Danforth  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  every  new  discovery.  Urged  by 
Donald,  he  established  a  Purina  Research  Farm 
which  began  to  make  available  for  American 
farmers  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition.  Here  new  rations  were  devel¬ 
oped  and  tested  under  practical  farm  conditions. 
Thousands  of  interested  farmers  visited  the  re¬ 
search  farm  every  year. 

A  gradual  change  in  American  farm  feeding 
practices  began  to  take  place.  Some  of  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  occurred  in  the  field  of 
poultry  raising.  Chickens,  when  fed  grain  alone, 
produced  only  a  few  dozen  eggs  a  year.  But  when 
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Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  a  mash  feed  containing 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins,  was  added  to 
the  grain,  egg  production  increased  spectacularly. 
Danforth  promoted  these  results  with  attention- 
getting  advertising.  “A  hen  cannot  lay  half  an 
egg,”  and  “If  Chicken  Chowder  won’t  make  your 
hens  lay,  they  must  be  roosters”  became  slogans 
quoted  from  coast  to  coast,  and  poultry  feed  sales 
boomed.  After  the  war  poultry  feed  supplanted 
horse  feed  as  the  company’s  largest  seller.  The 
tractor  and  truck  were  already  replacing  the  horse 
and  the  mule,  and  farmers  were  learning  there 
was  good  money  to  be  made  in  chickens  and 
dairying  and  hog  raising.  They  learned,  too,  that 
there  was  more  to  a  properly  balanced  ration  than 
just  the  grain  and  hay  and  pasture  that  they  raised 
on  their  own  farms.  Many  bought  ingredients  and 
mixed  some  of  the  new  balanced  rations  them¬ 
selves,  using  formulas  printed  in  the  local  farm 
paper  or  issued  by  the  agricultural  college.  But 
more  and  more  found  out  it  took  a  lot  less  labor 
and  got  better  results  when  they  fed  from  the 
checkerboard  bag. 

After  the  war  Danforth  visited  England  and 
discovered  a  form  of  feed  pellets  which  contained 
several  different  ingredients  pressed  into  small 
cubes.  He  introduced  this  compressed  cube  form 
of  feed  into  America  for  the  first  time  in  1921  and 
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it  rapidly  became  popular.  The  whole  feed  indus¬ 
try  began  to  manufacture  cubes,  or  pellets,  as 
they  were  commonly  called.  Danforth  insisted 
his  be  named  differently,  so  as  to  make  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  Purina.  He  named  the  new  form  of  feed 
“checkers.”  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  lift  all 
his  feeds  out  of  the  class  of  ordinary  feeds,  he 
copyrighted  the  name  “chows.”  The  word  chow 
of  course  he  had  learned  in  the  Army.  All  food 
was  chow  to  the  American  doughboy,  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  give  special  glamour  to  the  feeds  in 
checkerboard  bags  by  naming  them  Purina 
Chows.  It  was  difficult,  at  first,  for  Purina  people 
to  change  a  lifelong  habit  and  say  chow  instead 
of  feed ,  but  Danforth  took  forceful  measures  to 
change  such  habits.  Anyone  at  Purina  heard  using 
the  word  feed  instead  of  chow  was  fined  twenty- 
five  cents  and  the  proceeds  went  to  charity.  To¬ 
day  the  name  Purina  Chow  is  as  well  known  to 
American  farmers  as  gasoline. 

The  decade  after  World  War  I  was  one  of  rapid 
growth  for  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  Dan¬ 
forth,  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full  of  amazing 
physical  vigor,  set  out  to  raise  the  sights  of  his 
associates.  Once  every  week  he  had  a  luncheon 
meeting  with  his  “president’s  cabinet,”  a  group  of 
company  officers  and  department  heads.  Here  he 
would  take  a  quick  look  at  the  week’s  results  and 
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discuss  what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  sales 
curve  in  the  week  ahead.  He  had  the  knack  of 
bringing  to  these  meetings  newsy,  fresh  material 
gleaned  from  his  reading  or  from  experiences  with 
people  he  had  met  recently.  The  theme  of  the 
weekly  meeting  was  always  the  same  even  though 
he  did  make  it  sound  new:  that  there  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  more  growth.  No  matter  what  the 
situation,  no  matter  what  was  happening  to  prices 
or  farm  profits,  he  recognized  only  positive  oppor¬ 
tunities.  If  trends  were  down,  he  didn’t  recognize 
them  but  established  his  own  trend — which  was 
always  up. 

Danforth  had  no  patience  with  alibis  or  a  nega¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  When  most  of  his  “cabinet” 
said  something  was  impossible,  he  set  out  to  prove 
they  were  wrong — and  he  usually  did.  Not  that 
he  liked  yes  men.  Indeed,  he  thrived  on  opposi¬ 
tion  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  principle  that  most  people  give  up 
too  easily  and  that  cant  is  a  word  used  only  by 
cowards. 

He  dearly  loved  new  ideas  and  continually 
urged  his  people  to  be  creative.  The  Ralston 
Purina  Company  was  a  pioneer  in  paying  em¬ 
ployees  for  suggestions  adopted  by  the  company. 
Today  large  sums  are  paid  each  year  to  salesmen, 
office  and  mill  workers  for  accepted  ideas  which 
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save  money  and  make  the  company  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Danforth  did  not  buy  ideas  easily,  however. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  the  person  making  a  sug¬ 
gestion  had  really  thought  it  through  and  got  all 
the  bugs  out  of  it.  Frequently  when  someone 
brought  him  a  new  idea,  he  would  say  it  wouldn’t 
work.  He  did  this  just  to  see  how  sold  the  sponsor 
was  on  his  own  idea.  If  the  person  gave  up,  then 
he  reasoned  it  wasn’t  much  of  an  idea.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  creator  of  the  idea  refused  to  be 
discouraged  and  kept  right  on  selling  it,  then, 
Danforth  reasoned  perhaps  there  was  something 
to  it.  “All  right,  go  ahead,  let’s  see  what  you  can 
make  of  it,”  he  would  suddenly  say  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  but  surprised  associate. 

Shortly  after  the  war  he  began  to  write  a  weekly 
message  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
key  person  at  Purina  early  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Later  it  went  to  every  employee  and  to  a 
wide  list  of  friends  outside  the  company.  The 
weekly  theme  was  inspirational  and  designed  to 
stimulate  Purina  people  to  make  the  week  ahead 
a  noteworthy  one.  Nothing  ever  interfered  with 
that  Monday  Morning  Message  being  on  time 
each  week,  even  when  he  was  at  summer  camp, 
on  a  hunting  trip  or  traveling  abroad.  These  mes¬ 
sages  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  For  over 
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PRESIDENT'S  PERSONAL  MONDAY  MORNING  MESSAGE 

"I  Like  a  Good  Hair  Cut" 


Hans  Koener,  the  first  class  barber 
on  the  steamer  Reliance,  gave  me  a 
good  hair  cut.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  looked  me  over  and  said,  "I  like  a 
good  hair  cut."  He  knew  the  secret 
of  life  —  loving  your  job  and  doing 
it  well. 

When  you  have  surveyed  this  week’s 
work  I  wonder  if  you  will  have  the 
same  feeling  of  Joy  and  consciousness  of  work  well  done  as  did 
Hans  when  he  said,  "I  like  a  good  hair  cut." 


, - 

PRESIDENT 

Oot. 

7th 

1929 


Every  Monday  morning,  for  over  35  years,  a  message  from 
Mr.  Danforth  was  sent  to  every  Purina  employee.  The 
above  is  typical. 

thirty-five  years  one  was  published  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  He  often  said  that  if  most  of  his 
readers  threw  the  message  in  the  wastebasket 
after  glancing  at  it,  and  only  one  person  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  then  it  was  worthwhile.  However, 
most  employees  read  the  message  with  interest, 
many  of  them  pinned  it  on  the  wall  beside  the 
desk  during  the  week,  and  some  kept  a  complete 
file  year  after  year. 

Purina  employees  who  have  been  with  the  or- 
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ganization  any  length  of  time  wear  little  checker 
buttons.  This  is  a  prized  possession  because  each 
checker  on  that  button  represents  five  years  of 
service  with  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  five-,  six-  and  seven- 
checker  buttons  one  sees  at  Purina,  because 
twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  service  is  common. 
Danforth  himself  was  wearing  a  twelve-checker 
button,  representing  sixty  years  of  service,  when 
he  died.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  anyone  else 
to  earn  so  many  checkers  because  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  company  not  subject  to  compul¬ 
sory  retirement.  Through  the  years  most  of  these 
service  buttons  were  awarded  by  Danforth  him¬ 
self,  usually  at  the  Christmas  party,  when  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  wives  and  husbands  gathered 
together  for  a  luncheon  and  entertainment  by 
employees  with  Danforth  in  the  role  of  master  of 
ceremonies.  He  gave  other  service  awards  with 
the  buttons,  such  as  desk  sets,  rings,  watches  and 
shares  of  Purina  stock,  but  the  button  was  the 
most  cherished  because  it  became  a  svmbol  of 

J 

worthwhile  service  and  a  badge  of  loyalty  to 
Purina. 

This  family  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  company 
are  sometimes  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand. 
But  anyone  who  really  knows  Purina  people  un¬ 
derstands  how  genuine  that  company  spirit  is. 
They  sincerely  believe  they  belong  to  a  superior 
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organization  that  makes  superior  products  and 
aie  prepared  to  defend  that  proposition  against 
anyone.  Danforth  built  that  remarkable  esprit 
de  corps  through  the  years  by  instilling  in  the 
majority  of  his  employees  a  belief  in  themselves 
as  well  as  a  belief  in  the  company.  He  never 
ceased  preaching  quality  in  products  and  people. 
When  any  new  face  appeared  in  the  company 
office,  the  president  was  quick  to  spot  him  and 
find  out  all  about  him.  No  one  was  married,  no 
baby  born,  no  sickness  or  death  occurred  in  the 
Purina  ranks  without  the  boss  knowing  about  it 
and  being  the  first  to  congratulate  or  comfort 
according  to  the  need.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
be  on  the  spot  when  a  Purina  man  or  woman 
needed  help.  Once  he  sat  up  all  night  with  a  mill 
man  who  had  fallen  and  been  seriously  injured 
and  was  not  expected  to  live.  That  man,  who  re¬ 
cox  ered  and  later  rose  to  be  superintendent  of 
tlie  headquarters  mill  at  St.  Louis,  always  said 
the  boss’s  interest  and  concern  helped  pull  him 
through.  Most  of  all,  however,  it  was  Danforth’s 
own  loyalty  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  his  faith 
in  the  future  and  his  own  long  hours  and  hard 
work  that  inspired  his  associates. 

He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  employee  stimu¬ 
lation  and  he  never  let  things  get  dull  around 
Purina,  even  for  the  routine  clerk  or  messenger. 
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Ever  so  often  he  would  announce  a  contest  open 
to  anybody  who  did  something  over  and  above 
his  regular  job.  The  prize  would  usually  be  some 
novelty  he  had  picked  up  on  his  travels.  Ivory 
elephants  from  India,  leather  poufs  from  Africa, 
stilettos  from  Spain  were  among  the  rewards 
offered  through  the  years  to  those  who  would 
go  the  extra  mile  or  do  the  extra-special  job. 
Even  though  the  prizes  had  little  monetary 
value,  employees  outdid  each  other  to  become 
members  of  the  Danforth  select  group  of  winners. 


A  photograph  of  the  12- 
checker  button  repre¬ 
senting  60  years  of 
company  service  worn 
by  Mr.  Danforth  when 
he  died. 
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It  was  the  honor  they  sought  and  they  recognized 
that  it  helped  their  chances  for  promotion  to  win 
one  of  the  president’s  awards  for  outstanding 
effort. 

He  encouraged  promising  employees  to  become 
shareholders  in  the  company.  His  philosophy  was 
to  keep  them  always  striving  for  something  and 
never  let  them  get  satisfied.  Riches  make  some 
people  fat  and  lazy.  Ralston  Purina  made  a  lot 
of  rich  men,  but  if  any  one  of  them  got  satisfied 
and  wanted  to  take  it  easy,  Danforth  was  through 
with  him.  He  frequently  told  of  his  experience 
as  a  young  man  when  he  visited  Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie  and  asked  him  what  advice  he  would  give  a 
young  man  who  wanted  to  succeed.  “Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  that  basket,”  an¬ 
swered  the  canny  Scotsman.  Purina  people  got 
the  point  and  put  their  savings  into  company 
stock.  None  of  them  ever  regretted  it.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  initiate  the  practice  of  allowing  his 
associates  to  purchase  company  stock  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  a  practice  almost  universal  now 
in  large  American  corporations. 

Probably  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
growth  of  the  company  during  these  years  than 
the  Danforth  ability  to  inspire  salesmen.  He  was 
an  expert  salesman  himself.  From  the  day  he 
started  in  business  until  the  day  he  died  he  was 
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From  all  over  the  world  he 
brought  prizes  and  awarded 
them  in  the  grand  manner 
to  employees  who  did  the 
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selling  something.  He  loved  to  be  with  salesmen 
and  he  loved  to  make  a  sale  himself.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  there  was  nothing  a  good  salesman 
cherished  more  than  being  a  winner,  so  he  was  al¬ 
ways  creating  new  sales  contests  and  setting 
higher  and  higher  sales  quotas.  Purina  salesmen 
were  on  a  salary  and  commission  basis,  so  a  win¬ 
ner  was  always  well  paid  for  his  effort,  but  any 
true  salesman  liked  recognition  and  Danforth 
knew  how  to  give  it  in  the  grand  manner.  Top 
salesmen  were  brought  to  St.  Louis  and  crowned 
in  the  spotlight.  With  their  wives  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Danforth  home  because  he  knew 
how  important  the  wife  was  in  a  sales  partnership. 
Purina  sales  conventions  were  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions  with  Danforth  in  the  center  of  everything. 
He  pioneered  in  methods  of  visualization  and 
presentation  of  ideas.  Salesmen  knew  when  they 
came  to  a  Purina  convention  that  there  would  be 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Carefully  rehearsed 
skits  would  drive  home  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  sell  Purina.  Cows,  pigs  or  mules  would  appear 
on  the  hotel  convention  stage — sometimes  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  large  city  hotel — to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  Purina  over  competi¬ 
tion.  In  the  evening  pretty  girls  from  the  of¬ 
fice,  dressed  in  checkerboard,  would  sing  and 
dance  in  honor  of  the  winning  salesmen,  and  the 
day  would  end  with  everybody  singing  “Fight, 
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Fight,  Fight  for  Old  Purina”  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  college  reunion. 

Whenever  Danforth  spoke  to  his  employees — 
which  he  did  at  frequent  intervals — he  always 
repeated  his  foursquare  formula  for  living.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  he  was  going  to  urge  them  to  Stand 
Tall,  Think  Tall,  Smile  Tall  and  Live  Tall  every 
time  he  spoke.  Over  a  period  of  sixty  years  he 
must  have  made  the  same  points  thousands  of 
times.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  he  did  not 
let  them  get  dull  and  repetitious.  At  first  new  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  amused  when  he  kept  repeating 
the  same  idea.  Eventually  each  would  learn  that 
this  man  actually  practiced  what  he  preached. 

He  admitted  his  formula  was  not  an  easy  one 
to  follow  but  that  made  it  all  the  more  desirable. 
For  instance,  he  didn’t  like  taking  exercises  him¬ 
self,  but  he  did  so  because  exercises  made  him 
feel  better,  and  furthermore,  he  believed  it  good 
self-discipline  to  do  something  each  day  he  didn’t 
want  to  do.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  if  he 
was  at  home  or  away,  he  took  those  exercises. 
Sleepy-eyed  passengers  in  a  Pullman  washroom — 
before  the  days  of  roomettes  and  airplanes — were 
startled  to  see  this  fellow  traveler  finish  shaving 
and  then  begin  to  twist  and  turn,  touch  his  toes 
and  go  through  ten  minutes  of  vigorous  setting-up 
exercises  right  there  in  that  cramped  space. 

During  the  decade  following  World  War  I 
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Danforth  decided  all  his  office  employees  needed 
a  break  in  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon.  But 
it  was  not  a  leisurely  coffee  break  so  popular  in 
modern  business  offices.  His  was  five  minutes  of 
setting-up  exercises.  Visitors  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  Purina  offices  at  10:00  a.m.  or  3:00  p.m. 
were  startled  to  see  a  young  man  stride  to  a  place 
where  everyone  could  see  him  and  bark  like  a 
top  sergeant  “Let’s  exercise.”  Everybody  in  the 
office — girls  and  boys,  officers  and  clerks — would 
drop  whatever  he  was  doing  and  spring  to  atten¬ 
tion.  Danforth  would  come  out  of  his  private 
office,  interrupting  an  important  conference  or 
whatever  else  he  was  doing,  and  join  the  group. 
“One,  two,  three,  four”  the  instructor  would 
count  and  for  five  brisk,  perspiring  minutes 
the  whole  group  would  twist,  turn,  stretch  and 
touch  toes.  Telephones  could  ring,  visiting  sales¬ 
men  could  sit  and  watch  incredulously;  nothing 
ever  interfered  with  the  exercise  period  morning 
and  afternoon  at  Checkerboard  Square.  This  was 
a  young,  vigorous  company  and  its  leader  was 
determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  his  em¬ 
ployees  physically  fit. 

Although  his  business  was  growing  by  the 
month  and  more  and  more  demanding  on  his 
time,  Danforth  expanded  his  youth  activities,  his 
travels,  his  writing  and  his  hunting.  How  he  loved 
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to  hunt!  He  was  a  crack  shot  and  seldom  failed 
to  bring  home  the  limit.  He  hunted  from  dawn  to 
dark  and  loved  to  outwalk  and  outshoot  his 
younger  companions.  When  a  quail-hunting  com¬ 
panion  twenty  years  his  junior  would  start  to  limp 
and  drag  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
would  increase  the  pace.  He  did  this  not  to  torture 
his  friend  but  to  demonstrate  that  the  prize  goes 
to  the  strong.  He  got  a  secret  delight  in  being 
able  to  go  on  when  others  wanted  to  quit. 

When  the  company  built  a  new  mill  in  Texas, 
a  rancher  gave  a  barbecue  on  his  ranch  for  all 
the  visiting  celebrities  from  St.  Louis.  With  the 
Texan’s  love  for  a  practical  joke,  one  of  the  ranch¬ 
ers  invited  Mr.  Danforth  to  take  a  ride  with  him 
around  the  ranch.  Although  he  wore  nothing  but 
city  clothes,  he  climbed  on  a  cow  pony  and  he 
and  the  rancher  set  out  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  “see  the  ranch.”  The  ranch  covered  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres.  They  rode  all  morning.  The  rancher 
waited  for  his  city  guest  to  ask  about  lunch.  They 
rode  all  afternoon.  Still  the  man  from  St.  Louis 
did  not  cry  for  mercy  as  he  was  supposed  to. 
Instead  he  rode  on  faster,  asking  questions  about 
this  animal  or  that  kind  of  grass.  It  was  the  rancher 
who  finally  called  quits. 

For  many  years  Danforth  permitted  no  smok¬ 
ing  in  the  company  offices.  It  is  probable  that  his 
antagonism  to  tobacco  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
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How  he  loved  to  hunt! — 
and  bring  in  more  game  than 
his  hunting  companions.  Deer 
hunting  in  Colorado,  ducks, 
wild  turkey  in  Texas, 
pheasants  in  South  Dakota. 
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The  Danforths  dine  with  the  top  salesmen. 


Danforth  honors  the  wife  of  a  Western  sales  winner. 
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Danforth  on  stage  with  a  chorus  of  pretty  high  school  girls 
who  entertain  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Western  mill. 


At  a  New  York  Life 
sales  meeting 
Danforth  demon¬ 
strates  salesmanship 
by  selling  his  socks. 
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his  father  died,  prematurely,  of  an  undiagnosed 
ailment.  Will  was  convinced  tobacco  was  at  least 
partly  responsible,  because  his  father  was  a  very 
heavy  smoker.  At  any  rate  he  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  smoking,  especially  cigarettes.  During 
the  war  he  broadened  his  viewpoint  considerably 
because  he,  of  necessity,  passed  out  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cigarettes  through  Y.M.C.A.  canteens. 
After  the  war  he  became  much  more  tolerant  and 
permitted  smoking  in  the  company  cafeteria  but 
not  in  the  offices,  a  rule  that  still  applies.  It  came 
as  a  rude  shock  to  him  after  World  War  II  when 
the  girls,  too,  started  to  smoke  in  the  cafeteria. 
He  never  did  quite  adjust  to  that,  but  he  tolerated 
it  in  silence — no  easy  task  for  William  H.  Dan- 
forth. 

Naturally,  a  prominent  man  with  such  definite 
attitudes  on  the  subject  of  life  and  health  was 
subject  to  criticism  by  those  who  did  not  agree. 
This  did  not  bother  Danforth  in  the  least.  He  was 
above  gossip  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  critics 
unless,  of  course,  he  was  convinced  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  one  with 
his  positive  personality  would  clash  with  some  of 
his  associates.  Some  very  able  men  left  Purina 
because  of  conflict  in  personality  or  difference  in 
attitude  toward  company  policies,  but  such  men 
were  very  much  in  the  minority.  Most  of  his  key 
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men  were  those  he  selected  and  employed  him¬ 
self — men  who  understood  him,  respected  him 
and  realized  they  made  more  progress  working 
with  him  than  they  would  in  any  other  company. 
Taken  individually,  Purina  men  were  men  of 
average  ability,  but  working  together  as  a  team 
under  Danforth,  they  seemed  to  accomplish  the 
impossible.  He  had  the  ability  to  make  ordinary 
men  do  extraordinary  things.  Competitors  some¬ 
times  took  Purina  men  away  from  him,  hoping 
thereby  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  business  success. 
But,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  man  without  Purina 
was  not  able  to  do  as  well  as  he  did  with  the 
Purina  team. 

The  growth  of  the  company  after  World  War  I 
was  spectacular.  In  1920  the  directors  authorized 
and  paid  a  stock  dividend  to  common  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  500  percent,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  increased  from  $1,000,000  to 
$9,000,000.  A  policy  of  investing  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  earnings  in  expansion  was  adopted  and 
new  plants  were  added  in  rapid  succession.  In 
addition  to  the  feed  plants  at  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis,  Nashville,  Buffalo  and  Fort  Worth,  others 
were  purchased  or  built  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Denver  and  St.  Johnsbury.  In  the  ten  years 
following  the  war,  feed  volume  went  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  tons  to  almost  a  million  tons  per 
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Danforth  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  meet  a 
prominent  person — with 
Herbert  Hoover,  Tom  Mix, 
Kagawa  and  Admiral 
Byrd. 
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year.  With  such  growing  volume,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  protect  its  sources  of  ingredients,  so  the 
company  purchased  or  built  plants  to  process  al¬ 
falfa  and  soybeans,  and  others  to  store  grain  and 
molasses.  New  grocery  product  plants  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  Davenport,  Battle  Creek  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  ready-to-eat  cereals  and  Ry-Krisp,  a 
rye  cracker,  were  added  to  the  line  of  human 
foods.  Checkerboard  packages  became  more  and 
more  in  evidence  in  grocery  stores  across  the  na¬ 
tion. 

All  through  life  Danforth  had  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  meet  business  leaders.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  arranged  an  interview  with  John  Wanamaker, 
whom  he  admired  both  as  a  businessman  and  a 
Christian  layman.  Once  on  a  vacation  in  Florida 
he  met  Henry  M.  Flagler,  when  that  great  pro¬ 
moter  was  in  his  prime.  He  had  worked  for  weeks 
to  get  an  interview  and  finally  caught  up  with 
Flagler  just  as  he  was  about  to  play  a  game  of 

golf- 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  man?”  asked 
Flagler.  * 

“I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  getting 
ahead  in  business,”  said  the  eager  Danforth. 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  them  on  the  golf  course,” 
said  Flagler.  “I’m  due  to  tee  off  right  now.”  So 
young  Danforth,  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand, 
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When  he  traveled  Danforth  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
his  employees.  The  company  sales  publication  on  these 


two  occasions  was  written  and  published  by  him,  once  in 
India,  and  once  in  Germany. 
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followed  the  foursome,  putting  in  a  question  and 
getting  an  answer  at  every  opportunity. 

In  the  twenties,  however,  after  he  had  passed 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  Danforth  was  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  what  to  do  with  his  money 
after  he  made  it.  He  spent  a  week  end  with  Henry 
Ford  discussing  the  responsibilities  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  businessman  in  the  field  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  He  began  to  study  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  different  foundations  in  America 
and  started  one  of  his  own.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  depression  was  just  around  the  corner  and 
a  new  and  bigger  William  H.  Danforth  was  about 
to  emerge. 
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The  stock  market  crash  in  October,  1929,  wiped 
out  all  the  Danforth  fortune  except  his  holdings 
in  Purina.  It  took  several  months  for  the  depres¬ 
sion  to  show  its  effects  on  the  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany,  but  by  early  1930  sales  began  to  drop  in  an 
alarming  fashion.  During  the  next  three  years 
sales  volume  dropped  to  only  one-third  of  the 
former  total.  It  became  necessary  to  let  employees 
go,  to  cut  salaries  and  to  suspend  dividends. 

At  first  Danforth  met  the  problems  with  char¬ 
acteristic  positive  action.  “We  have  weathered 
many  a  storm  before,”  he  told  his  business  associ¬ 
ates.  “We  must  tighten  our  belts  and  work  harder 
than  ever.”  But  this  was  something  that  would 
not  respond  to  the  old  formula.  Everywhere  he 
turned  he  met  a  stone  wall.  Farmers  were  broke 
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and  couldn’t  buy  his  Chows.  Commodity  markets 
were  dropping  every  day  so  that  every  ingredient 
the  company  bought  lost  money  before  it  could 
be  manufactured  and  sold.  Mills  were  running 
at  only  a  fraction  of  capacity  and  all  his  deter¬ 
mination,  hard  work  and  economizing  had  little 
effect.  He  hated  to  fire  employees.  All  his  business 
life  he  had  created  jobs  for  people.  Now  he  had 
to  take  jobs  away  and  the  ordeal  was  a  bitter  one. 

Then  he  made  a  move  which  turned  out  to  be 
probably  the  soundest  business  decision  he  had 
ever  made.  On  January  19,  1932,  Donald  Dan- 
forth  was  made  president  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company  and  William  H.  Danforth,  chairman  of 
the  board. 

What  prompted  this  action  may  never  fully  be 
known.  Baffled  and  frustrated  by  the  depression, 
it  is  evident  he  made  up  his  mind  it  was  going  to 
take  a  new  president  and  a  new  approach  if  the 
company  was  going  to  solve  its  many  problems. 
There  were  other  able  executives  in  the  company, 
but  they  were  almost  as  old  as  he,  and  he  was  a 
believer  in  youth  when  new  ideas  were  needed. 
This  move  was  all  the  more  remarkable  consider¬ 
ing  his  early  misgivings  about  Donalds  future 
as  a  businessman  when  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton.  Up  until  that  time  he  had  failed  to 
recognize  business  ability  in  his  son  and  he 
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Trying  to  break  out  of  the  depression  complex,  Danforth 
led  employees  in  a  song  “Turning  The  Corner  Where 
You  Are.” 

couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  a  Danforth  in  the  com¬ 
pany  unless  he  was  a  leader.  But  Donald  wanted 
to  come  into  the  business  and  his  mother  backed 
him  up.  She  was  sure  Donald  had  more  business 
ability  than  his  father  gave  him  credit  for,  and 
Will  Danforth  had  learned  to  respect  his  wife’s 
judgment. 
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So  Donald  joined  the  company  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  For  a  year  or  two  he  worked  in  different 
departments  getting  background.  Then  he  was 
moved  into  the  Sales  Department  and  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  hiring  junior  salesmen  for  the 
fast-growing  sales  force.  He  began  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  pick  good  people.  Many  of  Purina’s 
sales  leaders  of  the  next  twenty-five  years  were 
selected  by  young  Danforth  in  the  early  twenties. 
Furthermore  he  got  on  well  with  people. 

The  son  of  the  president  always  has  a  difficult 
role  but  Donald  handled  it  with  tact  and  ability. 
He  was  neither  high-hat  nor  anybody’s  pushover. 
It  became  more  and  more  apparent  he  had  a  mind 
of  his  own  and  very  good  judgment  in  business 
matters.  He  had  toughness,  too,  when  needed  and 
would  stand  up  even  to  his  father  and  fight  for 
an  idea.  The  research  farm  was  a  case  in  point.  At 
first  the  senior  Danforth  would  not  listen  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  company  establish  an  experimental 
farm  to  test  its  products.  But  Donald  believed  it 
was  necessary  if  the  company  was  to  be  a  future 
leader  in  the  industry,  so  he  patiently  but  per¬ 
sistently  stuck  to  his  guns  and  his  father  finally 
gave  in. 

Other  executives  learned  that  Donald  had  a 
lot  of  good  ideas  and  plenty  of  courage.  Even 
though  most  of  them  were  as  old  as  his  father, 
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they  learned  to  discuss  matters  of  importance 
with  him,  not  because  he  was  the  boss’s  son  but 
because  he  was  an  excellent  listener  and  had  the 
unusual  faculty  of  being  able  to  spot  a  weakness 
if  there  was  one.  In  1929  Donald  was  made  a 
vice-president  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Cereal 
Department.  That  department  had  been  over¬ 
shadowed  in  recent  years  by  the  feed  department 
and  was  not  keeping  pace  in  sales  or  profits. 
Donald  volunteered  to  take  charge  because  he 
thought  he  understood  what  was  needed.  During 
the  depression,  under  his  leadership  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  the  only  one  to  show  sales  gains  and 
make  profits.  In  fact,  it  allowed  the  company  to 
resume  dividend  payments  during  some  of  those 
bleak  years.  Donald  had  to  work  hard  to  learn 
the  cereal  side  of  the  business,  but  he  became  an 
expert  in  the  field,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best- 
posted  officers  in  the  company  in  the  marketing 
of  packaged  goods. 

Donald  has  another  theory  about  why  his 
father  made  him  president.  ‘T  think  Father 
wanted  me  to  take  over  when  things  were  at  the 
bottom,”  he  says.  “There  was  no  place  to  go  but 
up  and  he  was  anxious  for  me  to  get  credit  for  a 
good  record.”  Perhaps  the  father  did  sense  that 
the  tide  was  about  to  turn  and  American  agricul¬ 
ture  was  starting  its  long  climb  upward.  But  at 
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In  1932  Donald  Danforth  was  made  President  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company.  He  is  congratulated  by  his 
father. 
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that  time  it  was  unthinkable  to  those  who  knew 
him  that  he  would  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  let 
anyone  but  himself  make  final  decisions.  He  had 

J 

called  the  shots  for  so  long  at  Checkerboard 
Square  that  Purina  people  couldn’t  imagine  him 
giving  up  that  authority.  This,  however,  he  did 
and  that  night  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Announced 


A  letter  written  to  Donald  in  1927  indicated  he  expected 
Donald  to  succeed  him — but  he  also  expected  him  to 
win  the  job,  not  fall  heir  to  it. 
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Donald  as  President,  Lewis  as  Treasurer  and 
W.H.D.  as  Chairman  of  the  Board — a  great  day 
for  all  of  us  young  men.”  To  the  amazement  of  all 
his  associates,  he  almost  completely  stepped  out 
of  the  operations  of  the  company  and  gave  Don¬ 
ald  a  free  hand  and  full  authority.  True,  he  be- 
came  chairman  of  the  board  but  he  did  very  little 
in  that  capacity.  Directors’  meetings  usually 
lasted  a  few  minutes  every  quarter  to  declare  a 
dividend  and  that  was  about  all  there  was  to  that 
position,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  presi¬ 
dent  ran  the  company.  He  made  policy  and 
handled  all  operations.  William  H.  Danforth  never 
even  attended  an  executive  committee  meeting. 
He  read  the  minutes  and  expressed  vigorous 
opinions  on  some  decisions  but  he  remained  over 
in  the  corner  office,  ready  if  Donald  wanted 
advice,  but  definitely  not  interfering  with  the  way 
Donald  was  running  the  company — a  far  cry  in¬ 
deed  from  the  previous  regime  when  he  was  in 
the  center  of  everything  and  his  decisions  were 
always  the  final  ones. 

Of  course  the  reason  he  could  stand  aside  was 
because  of  the  remarkable  recovery  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  accomplishments  of  the  company  under  Don¬ 
ald’s  leadership.  Very  seldom  in  the  annals  of 
American  business  has  a  brilliant  father  been 
succeeded  by  such  a  capable  son.  From  a  low  of 
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$19,000,000  in  sales  the  year  he  took  over,  Donald 
Danforth  led  the  company  to  annual  sales  of  over 
$400,000,000.  In  1956,  when  he  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Fortune  magazine  listed  the 
company  as  the  eighty-seventh  largest  corpora¬ 
tion  in  America,  with  assets  over  $160,000,000. 
(At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  company’s  total 
assets  are  more  than  $200,000,000.)  When  Dan¬ 
forth  first  decided  he  would  not  even  attend  exec¬ 
utive  committee  meetings,  he  told  other  older 
officers  to  keep  an  eye  on  Donald  and  coach  him, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  needed  little  coaching.  He  knew  where  he 
was  going  and  that  definitely  was  up.  The  elder 
Danforth  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  watched  the 
whole  process  with  swelling  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

This  relationship  between  the  chairman  of  the 
board  father  and  the  president  son  was  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  Most  outsiders  did  not  realize 
William  H.  Danforth  had  relinquished  so  much 
authority.  They  thought  he  was  still  running 
everything,  including  Donald.  But  such  was  not 
the  truth.  Donald  was  definitely  top  man  and 
everybody  in  the  company  knew  it. 

There  never  was  any  formal  agreement  about 
division  of  authority  between  father  and  son. 
Donald  always  went  to  his  father  when  he  was 
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As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Danforth  paid  little  attention 
to  Directors’  meetings.  The  Directors  left  to  right — 

Wm.  H.  Danforth,  Chairman;  A.  F.  Seav,  Vice-President; 
Lewis  B.  Stuart,  Vice-President;  W.  K.  Woods,  Vice- 
President;  George  W.  Simpkins,  Attorney;  Donald 
Danforth,  President. 
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contemplating  departure  from  fixed  policy  but 
never  with  day-to-day  company  operating  prob¬ 
lems.  “His  intuition  was  phenomenal,”  says 
Donald,  “and  it  was  something  I  respected  as  long 
as  he  lived.  I  would  take  an  important  policy  de¬ 
cision  to  him,  and  if  his  quick,  spontaneous  reac¬ 
tion  was  'Don’t  do  it!’  I  learned  to  follow  that  ad¬ 
vice.  But  if  he  hesitated  and  tried  to  analyze,  I 
paid  less  attention  because  I  realized  he  did  not 
have  a  strong  reaction  one  way  or  the  other. 

“Although  Father  did  not  interfere  with  me, 
nevertheless  he  was  of  great  help  in  advising  our 
management  during  all  the  revolutionary  changes 
that  took  place  in  our  industry  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  before  he  died.  For  instance,  when  I 
became  president,  we  had  a  few  large  mills. 
Father  prophesied  that  we  would  get  away  from 
large  mills  and  build  smaller  ones  but  a  lot  of 
them.  It  was  many  years  later  before  we  did  this, 
but  it  illustrates  how  far-sighted  he  was.” 

Few  fathers  have  the  satisfaction  that  William 
H.  Danforth  had  of  having  a  son  far  surpass  his 
fondest  hopes  and  dreams.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  recognized  his  son’s  ability.  The  depression 
and  the  new  responsibility  had  suddenly  made 
Donald  a  mature  man,  conscious  of  the  big  task 
ahead.  He  had  a  genius  for  brushing  aside  inciden¬ 
tals  and  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  problem. 
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Once  he  had  reasoned  out  a  solution,  he  had  the 
courage  to  take  necessary  action.  Donald  realized 
that  changes  were  needed  all  through  the  Purina 
organization.  Young  blood  and  new  ideas  were  es¬ 
sential.  Compulsory  retirement  at  sixty-five  was 
inaugurated  (for  all  except  his  father)  and  older 
officers  and  department  heads  were  replaced 
with  able,  younger  men  with  plenty  of  ambition 
and  drive. 

It  took  great  courage  for  Donald  to  replace 
many  older  people  who  had  been  persons  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  had 
many  tough  decisions  to  make.  But  he  took  the 
necessary  steps  because  he  was  sure  he  was  right. 
After  all,  the  jobs  of  many  people  were  at  stake 
and  the  men  he  replaced  were  far  better  off  be¬ 
cause  the  new  moves  quickly  made  their  Purina 
stock  worth  more — and  they  were  all  substantial 
stockholders.  He  initiated  a  new  compensation 
policy  which  shared  profits  with  employees  who 
produced  profits,  regardless  of  age  or  position. 
The  result  was  a  surge  of  new  ideas  and  a  whole 
group  of  new  leaders  raising  their  heads  above  the 
crowd.  The  downward  sales  curve  was  stopped. 
Purina  began  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  feed 
industry.  Research  facilities  were  enlarged.  A 
whole  new  era  of  antibiotics,  trace  minerals,  hor¬ 
mones  and  other  complex  ingredients  was  being 
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introduced  and  top  research  personnel  was  em¬ 
ployed  so  Purina  could  properly  serve  animal 
agriculture  in  America. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wickard  said,  “Food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace.”  There  was  a  tremendous 
demand  for  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  and  farmers 
everywhere  used  more  Purina  Chows  than 
ever  before.  After  the  war,  when  competition 
was  marking  time  waiting  to  see  what  the 
economic  trends  would  be,  Purina  launched  out 
on  the  greatest  expansion  in  history.  More  and 
more  new  mills  were  built  or  purchased  and 
Purina  now  did  business  from  coast  to  coast  and 
in  all  of  Eastern  Canada.  Purina  soon  outdis¬ 
tanced  all  competition  in  the  feed  business  and 
became  a  larger  factor  in  the  nation’s  cereal  busi¬ 
ness.  Also  the  company  became  a  major  factor  in 
soybean  processing  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
sanitation  products. 

This  is  a  big  American  business,  built  under 
the  leadership  of  a  father-and-son  team.  The 
father  was  the  founder  and  the  pioneer,  who  ex- 


The  Danforths,  father  and  son,  taken  in  1953.  Seldom  in 
the  annals  of  American  business  has  a  brilliant  father 
been  succeeded  by  such  a  capable  son. 
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plored  many  new  frontiers  and  had  the  rare  gift 
of  inspiring  ordinary  people  to  extraordinary  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  son  was  the  master  organizer 
who  multiplied  many  times  the  accomplishments 
of  the  father.  When  William  H.  Danforth  died, 
Donald  Danforth  became  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Raymond  E.  Rowland  succeeded  him  as  Pres- 

J 

ident  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  Rowland 
is  an  Illinois  farm  boy,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  joined  the  company  as  sales¬ 
man  in  1927. 


left:  These  charts  show  the  substantial  growth  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company  since  the  depression  years. 
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Free  from  the  pressures  of  business,  Danforth  was 
able  to  devote  practically  all  of  his  time  to  his  work 
with  young  people.  Some  years  before,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1920,  when  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day,  he  had  written  in  his  diary: 

“A  glorious  birthday 
50  years  old 
25  years  of  preparation 
25  years  in  the  game  ( achievement ) 

Now  for  25  years  of  service  to  others.” 

Although  he  had  given  more  and  more  of  his  time 
and  money  to  youth  work,  it  was  not  until  Donald 
had  proved  to  be  so  capable  a  business  leader 
that  he  could  make  it  his  vocation  rather  than  his 
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avocation.  He  loved  business  but  he  loved  his  work 
with  people  more.  To  him  business  was  a  means  to 
accomplish  the  real  purpose  of  life — building  lead¬ 
ers.  He  liked  to  make  money  because  profits  repre¬ 
sented  success  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  any  enterprise  that  wasn’t  successful. 
But  to  him  money  was  a  tool  to  be  used  for  serv¬ 
ice.  The  more  his  business  prospered,  the  more  he 
felt  the  responsibility  of  using  his  income  for  a 
worthy  cause.  Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Danforth  had 
any  desire  to  build  a  large  personal  fortune.  In 
fact,  they  decided  to  keep  only  enough  for  their 
modest  personal  needs  and  assign  practically  their 
entire  future  income  to  philanthropy.  In  1927  he 
created  an  irrevocable  trust  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Danforth  Foundation  and  which 
was  dedicated  to  youth.  As  the  income  grew  and 
time  was  available,  he  devoted  practically  full 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 

He  had  considerable  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  draw  upon.  From  the  time  he  first  started 
in  business,  Will  Danforth  set  aside  one-tenth  of 
every  dollar  he  made  to  help  others.  He  always 
maintained  two  bank  accounts,  one  a  trustee 
fund  into  which  went  his  regular  tithe  and  out  of 
which  he  supported  his  church,  Y.M.C.A.,  Com¬ 
munity  Chests  and  other  character-building  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  preferred,  however,  to  spend  his 
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money  to  back  people  rather  than  organizations. 
The  major  portion  of  his  trustee  fund  went  to  help 
outstanding  boys  and  girls  get  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  only  a  few  young 
people  could  afford  to  go  to  college.  Most  of  them 
went  to  work  when  they  finished  grade  school.  In 
those  days  a  high  school  education  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  much  a  privilege  as  college  is  today. 
Danforth,  a  great  believer  in  the  advantages  of 
higher  education,  began  to  select  boys  of  prom¬ 
ise  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it  and  lend 
them  the  funds  to  go  to  college.  Later  on  he  in¬ 
cluded  girls  in  the  program.  Hundreds  of  to¬ 
day’s  leaders  in  business,  science,  education  and 
the  professions  would  never  have  been  able  to  go 
to  college  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Danforth  back¬ 
ing.  His  help  was  much  more  than  money  be¬ 
cause  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  each  one’s 
progress  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  counsel. 
Each  month  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  enclosing  a 
check  to  cover  expenses  and  got  back  a  reply  re¬ 
porting  grades  and  other  items  of  interest.  His  let¬ 
ters  were  an  unusual  combination  of  the  inspira¬ 
tional  and  the  practical.  He  never  let  a  boy  forget 
that  he  was  in  training  to  be  a  future  leader  and 
he  always  reminded  him  of  the  goals  and  ideals 
toward  which  he  should  strive.  But  he  also  kept  a 
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record  of  how  the  boy  was  using  his  dollars,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  an  important  part  of  anyone’s  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  proper  handling  of  his  personal 
finances.  He  impressed  on  each  the  importance  of 
a  financial  obligation.  It  worried  him  when  any¬ 
one  failed  to  repay  the  loan;  not  only  because  it 
showed  lack  of  responsibility,  but  also  because  it 
deprived  some  other  boy  or  girl  of  the  benefits  of 
the  fund,  which  was  kept  intact  for  others. 

In  addition  to  some  thirty  years’  experience  in 
sponsoring  boys  and  girls  through  college,  Dan- 
forth  had  learned  a  lot  about  developing  leaders 
through  his  Sunday  School  work.  He  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  International  Sunday  School  As¬ 
sociation  were  pioneers  in  the  techniques  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  John  L.  Alexander  did  much  to 
influence  the  life  and  philosophy  of  William  H. 
Danforth.  Alexander  was  a  Scotch  immigrant  who 
had  come  to  America  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  sent 
by  his  father  to  work  on  a  tobacco  plantation  in 
Virginia.  The  money  he  earned  was  sent  to  his 
father  in  Scotland.  Later  he  became  associated 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  staff  work  and  developed 
a  reputation  for  outstanding  leadership  of  boys. 
When  the  Boy  Scout  movement  came  to  America, 
Alexander  was  asked  to  organize  it.  He  joined 
“Men  in  Religion,’’  which  consisted  of  a  group 
of  clergy  and  lay  leaders  touring  many  of  the 
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John  L.  Alexander,  P.  G.  Orwig,  R.  A.  Waite.  Together 
they  worked  with  Danforth  to  build  the  American 
Youth  Foundation — which  influenced  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
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larger  cities  in  the  interest  of  youth.  It  was  on 
such  a  tour,  in  which  they  were  both  participating, 
that  Danforth  and  Alexander  first  met.  It  became 
a  lifelong  association. 

Alexander  had  a  rare  genius  in  working  with 
boys.  His  theme  was  the  fourfold  way  of  life — 
physical,  mental,  social  and  religious.  It  is  probable 
this  terminology  originally  came  from  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  England.  Certainly  it  stemmed  from 
the  scripture  verse  in  Luke:  “And  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  man.”  With  his  distinctive  Scotch  accent  Alex¬ 
ander  had  the  ability  to  capture  the  interest  of 
youngsters  and  make  the  fourfold  life  a  very  ap¬ 
pealing  one  to  most  boys  and  girls.  One  person 
who  accepted  it  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
was  William  H.  Danforth.  Foursquare  living  be¬ 
came  his  personal  philosophy.  He  was  so  convinced 
it  was  the  secret  of  successful  living  that  he  be¬ 
came  its  most  loyal  and  consistent  proponent. 
Just  as  the  checker  was  the  trademark  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,  so  also  it  became  the  symbol  for  his  fourfold 
way  of  life.  He  visualized  it  with  the  four  sides  of 
a  checker.  The  first  side  was  Stand  Tall,  represent¬ 
ing  the  physical  side  of  life.  The  next  side  was 
Think  Tall,  or  mental  development.  Third  was 
Smile  Tall,  the  social  or  personality  side.  And 
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finally  Live  Tall,  the  spiritual  or  character  de¬ 
velopment  side  of  life. 

Danforth  and  Alexander  worked  together  for 
many  years  in  the  Sunday  School  Association. 
Their  personalities  and  program  attracted  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  boys  and  girls.  The  climax  of  this 
youth  work  each  year  was  a  week  in  a  summer 
camp  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  This  week  be¬ 
came  a  revelation  to  the  young  people  who  came 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Alexander  and  his  associates,  the 
fourfold  life  was  demonstrated  with  skill  and 
imagination.  Indeed,  so  successful  did  the  program 
become  that  they  wanted  to  share  it  and  include 
other  youth  groups.  They  were  determined  that 
the  youth  program  they  had  worked  so  hard  to 
build  must  continue  to  grow.  He  had  seen  enough 
to  realize  the  enormous  potential  in  this  type  of 
work  for  all  youth.  Danforth  decided  to  go  all  out 
in  backing  Alexander  and  give  his  progressive  ideas 
an  opportunity  to  multiply.  In  1924,  the  American 
Youth  Foundation  was  born  with  John  L.  Alex¬ 
ander  its  first  director,  P.  G.  Orwig  and  R.  A.  Waite, 
associate  directors.  All  three  had  worked  together 
in  the  Sunday  School  Association.  William  H.  Dan¬ 
forth  provided  the  finances  and  became  the  first 
president.  Land  was  purchased  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  near  Shelby,  Michigan,  and  an- 
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Danforth  knew  every  camper  and  dared  each  one  to  high 
accomplishment. 


other  tract  near  Ossipee,  New  Hampshire,  and 
summer  camping  facilities  were  established  at  each 
location. 

The  American  Youth  Foundation  was  a  success 
from  the  start.  The  names  and  personalities  of 
Alexander,  Orwig,  Waite  and  Danforth  were 
known  to  hundreds  of  campers  and  other  young 
people  over  the  country.  So,  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  group  had  organized  a  leader¬ 
ship  training  program,  the  response  was  immedi¬ 
ate  and  gratifying.  The  American  Youth  Founda- 
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tion  broadened  its  contacts  beyond  the  Sunday 
School  into  high  schools,  colleges,  4-H  and  F.F.A. 
clubs,  business  groups  and  many  other  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  organizations.  Enrollment  increased  each 
year  and  more  land  and  equipment  were  added. 
The  American  Youth  Foundation  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  important  character-building  or¬ 
ganizations  in  America.  While  it  has  grown  in  size 
and  techniques,  the  Alexander  basic  ideal  of  four¬ 
fold  living  has  remained  the  heart  of  the  program. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  P.  G.  Orwig,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  director,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  Foundation  made  its  greatest  growth.  Some  20,- 
000  boys  and  girls  have  attended  these  camps. 
They  have  come  from  all  the  states  of  the  union, 
plus  many  foreign  countries.  Under  Orwig  the 
debts  of  the  Foundation  were  repaid  and  the 
American  Youth  Foundation  became  self-support¬ 
ing.  Danforth  remained  president  as  long  as  he 
lived,  but  he  left  the  administration  to  Orwig  and 
spent  his  time  personally  contacting  the  thousands 
of  young  people  who  came  to  the  camps.  Each  year 
this  became  a  richer  and  more  rewarding  expe¬ 
rience. 

He  built  a  cottage  on  the  camp  grounds  at 
Miniwanca,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Danforth  spent  every  summer  there  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Thousands  of 
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bovs  and  girls  remember  Minisino,  the  Indian 
name  by  which  he  was  known.  It  was  a  name 
given  him  by  his  friend,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
and  it  meant  Tried  Warrior.  Each  year  he  would 
meet  personally  every  boy  and  girl  in  camp  and 
loved  to  share  his  experiences  and  philosophy  with 
them.  None  of  them  will  ever  forget  the  man  who 
dared  each  one  to: 


Stand  Tall 
Think  Tall 
Smile  Tall 
Live  Tall 

His  mission  was  to  challenge  every  camper  to  live 
up  to  this  ideal.  Life  to  him  was  the  great  adven¬ 
ture.  He  himself  was  always  young  in  heart.  He 
never  really  outgrew  the  boy’s  wonder  and  excite¬ 
ment  about  all  there  was  to  do  in  an  ever-chang¬ 
ing  world.  Bovs  and  girls  sensed  the  adventurer  in 
him.  His  summer  library  contained  books  with 
such  titles  as:  The  Charm  of  the  Impossible, 
The  Quest  of  the  Best,  The  Lure  of  the  Labra¬ 
dor  Wild,  Marching  Men  and  Magnificent  Ob¬ 
session.  He  loved  to  hold  up  such  books  and 
titles  in  front  of  his  young  friends  as  he  dared 
them  to  make  something  of  their  lives.  “Be  sure 
you  know  what  your  capacity  is,”  he  told  them. 
“Some  persons  have  only  pint  capacity,  some  have 
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quart  and  some  have  gallon  capacity — but  what¬ 
ever  you  have,  use  it!  Don’t  be  a  gallon  man  with 
only  a  pint  production.” 

He  was  at  his  best  in  front  of  a  group,  challeng¬ 
ing  them  to  some  high  goal.  Frequently  he  would 
bring  forward  a  boy  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
accept  the  challenge.  Sometimes  the  boy  might 
say,  “I’ll  try.’’  “You’ll  try!”  Danforth  would  ex¬ 
claim.  “Young  man,  one  of  these  days  you  are 
going  to  march  down  the  aisle  of  a  church  with  a 
beautiful  girl  who  has  promised  to  be  your  wife. 
The  preacher  v/ill  say,  ‘John,  will  you  take  this 
woman  to  be  your  wedded  wife,  to  love  her  and 
honor  her  as  long  as  you  both  shall  live?’  What 
are  you  going  to  answer?  Are  you  going  to  say, 
I’ll  try’?” 

Another  favorite  illustration  was  how  a  leader 
must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  multiplication.  He 
would  place  the  numeral  four  over  another  nu¬ 
meral  four  and  ask  the  answer.  Some  would 
answer,  “Four  minus  four  equals  zero.”  Others 
said,  “Four  plus  four  equals  eight.”  The  only 
answer  he  would  accept  was  four  times  four 
equals  sixteen.  He  himself  thought  in  terms  of 
multiplication  and  liked  to  associate  with  people 
with  imagination  and  initiative  who  could  help 
him  multiply  his  foursquare  ideas.  He  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  negative  or  timid  persons  who  said  it 
couldn’t  be  done.  He  loved  enthusiasm  and  action 
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and  these  he  found  in  the  optimism  and  energy  of 
youth. 

Always  a  great  believer  in  using  people  to  il¬ 
lustrate  ideas,  he  persuaded  many  prominent  men 
from  various  walks  of  life  to  assist  him  in  teaching 
a  class  he  conducted  on  life  essentials.  Business 
executives  and  preachers,  scientists  and  lawyers, 
writers  and  educators  came  to  camp  to  talk  from 
their  own  personal  experience.  Mr.  John  E.  Mc- 
Keen,  president  of  the  Pfizer  Corporation,  tells 
how  he  arrived  at  camp  the  first  time  with  a  type¬ 
written  copy  of  his  proposed  speech.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Danforth  glanced  at  it,  then  tore  it  up. 
'Don’t  read  these  young  people  a  prepared 
speech,”  he  said.  “Just  talk  to  them  about  your¬ 
self.  Tell  them  your  own  story — where  you  were 
born  and  raised,  where  you  went  to  school,  where 
you  started  to  work,  and  how  you  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  America’s  great  corporations. 
Don’t  make  a  speech.  Just  tell  these  boys  your 
own  story  as  you  would  tell  it  to  your  own  son. 
Share  with  them  your  own  beliefs  about  what 
really  counts  in  life — what  to  avoid  and  what  to 
strive  for.” 

The  campers  loved  it.  They  responded  to  Dan- 
forth’s  personality  and  his  positive  philosophy. 
He  built  a  log  cabin  for  an  office  and  brought  his 
secretary  from  St.  Louis.  Many  of  his  grandchil- 
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dren  visited  them  at  camp  each  summer,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Danforth  grew  to  love  this  spot  as  their 
second  home. 

With  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company  under  Donald  Danforth,  the 
funds  in  the  Danforth  Foundation  grew  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Because  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth’s  gifts,  the 
foundation  was  now  the  largest  shareholder  in 
the  company  and  the  income  grew  to  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  each  year.  Danforth  realized  that  giv¬ 
ing  away  money  in  such  volume  was  just  as  much 
a  business  as  making  it.  He  had  a  dread  of  spoil¬ 
ing  organizations  or  people  with  easy  money.  His 
experience  with  his  trustee  fund  had  indicated 
that  the  area  of  higher  education  offered  the 
greatest  potential  for  constructive  and  multiply¬ 
ing  influence  on  young  people. 

He  set  out  to  study  other  foundations  and  in¬ 
vited  outstanding  religious  and  educational  leaders 
to  counsel  with  him.  One  of  the  most  helpful  of 
these  was  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  president  of 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky,  where  Danforth  had 
served  for  many  years  as  trustee,  aiding  many 
mountain  boys  and  girls  to  attend  that  unique  insti¬ 
tution.  Dr.  Hutchins  convinced  him  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  should  direct  its  program  to  the  teacher.  In 
his  opinion,  the  dedicated  teacher  was  the  one  who 
could  make  the  largest  impact  and  have  the  great- 
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est  influence  on  the  most  young  people.  Hutchins 
had  spent  his  life  with  teachers  and  he  understood 
the  need  for  more  and  better  people  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  He  persuaded  Danforth  that  here 
was  the  area  where  his  money  could  be  used 
most  effectively.  It  was  only  natural  that  when 
Hutchins  retired  as  president  of  Berea  in  1940,  his 
friend  of  many  years  should  invite  him  to  join 
the  Danforth  Foundation  as  adviser. 

The  addition  of  Dr.  Hutchins  to  the  staff  of  the 
Danforth  Foundation  in  1940  was  a  turning  point 


Dr.  Hutchins, 
formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Berea 
College,  and  Mr. 
Danforth — to¬ 
gether  they  made 
an  ideal  team  to 
administer  the 
growing  activities 
of  the  Danforth 
Foundation. 
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in  its  growth.  Until  this  time,  the  foundation  had 
been  considered  a  businessman’s  hobby  by  educa¬ 
tional  leaders.  Now  the  Hutchins  name  brought 
prestige  and  an  open  door  to  Dr.  Hutchins  as  he 
visited  American  colleges  to  get  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  as  how  best  to  expand  the  program  of  the 
foundation.  These  two  men  made  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination  because  each  respected  and  supple¬ 
mented  the  other.  Danforth,  executive  and  man  of 
action,  was  eager  and  ready  to  put  plans  into 
operation;  Hutchins,  the  quiet,  cultured,  Christian 
gentleman,  understood  the  academic  mind  and 
the  educational  field.  He  also  understood  the 
practical  but  somewhat  impatient  mind  of  his 
businessman  partner.  Danforth  wanted  immediate 
results.  He  disliked  committees  and  conferences. 
When  he  attended  committee  meetings  and  semi¬ 
nars  and  heard  long  discussions  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  too  much  theory  and  productive  of  no 
immediate  results,  he  would  walk  out.  However, 
he  learned  that  Hutchins,  too,  in  his  quiet  way, 
got  things  done  and  he  followed  his  advice.  Under 
this  leadership  combination — the  positive  exec¬ 
utive  and  the  skillful  educator — the  Danforth 
Foundation  grew  in  importance  and  effectiveness. 

Danforth  was  privileged,  as  few  wealthy  men 
are,  to  see  the  foundation  bearing  his  name  actu¬ 
ally  develop  and  affect  the  lives  of  thousands 
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of  young  people  in  his  own  lifetime.  The  founda¬ 
tion,  too,  was  fortunate  in  having  the  founder 
so  active  in  its  administration.  The  remarkable 
thing  was  how  a  man  of  his  age  could  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  and  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  He  enjoyed  immensely  the  stimulating 
minds  he  met  among  educators.  This  was  a  new 
climate  with  fresh  viewpoints  and  ideas  and  he 
loved  it.  Camp  Miniwanca,  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  property  in  Michigan,  was  now  put  to 
double  use.  After  the  young  people’s  camps  were 
over,  the  Danforth  Foundation  would  move  in  for 
late  summer  conferences  for  educators  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  The  Danforth  Foundation  brought  to¬ 
gether  here  leading  educators,  brilliant  speakers 
and  a  host  of  outstanding  teacher  prospects,  and 
Danforth  entered  into  the  program  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  This  was  a  new  adventure  for  him 
each  year.  His  interest  was  always  in  tomorrow 
and  he  found  tomorrow  in  the  alert  minds  of  these 
people.  It  thrilled  him  to  see  his  foundation  pro¬ 
ducing  tangible  results.  Young  men  and  women, 
with  teaching  ability,  who  otherwise  might  not 
attain  the  necessary  education,  were  now  able  to 
become  teachers.  Outstanding  teachers  were  able 
to  continue  graduate  work  and  become  better 
teachers. 

While  the  Foundation’s  main  purpose  was  to 
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aid  education,  nevertheless  Danforth  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  strong  emphasis  be  kept  on  the  spiritual 
and  moral  dimensions  in  the  total  development 
of  a  leader.  The  Danforth  Chapels  were  early  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  emphasis.  In  1938,  he  built  a  medita¬ 
tion  chapel  for  Berea  College,  and  when  he  saw 
how  much  it  was  used  and  appreciated  by  those 
mountain  boys  and  girls,  he  was  prompted  to  aid 
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in  the  building  of  more.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  twenty  Danforth  Chapels  in  colleges, 
churches,  and  hospitals.  There  is  no  uniform  ar¬ 
chitecture  because  each  fits  the  local  pattern,  but 
each  is  a  place  of  beauty;  one  of  the  loveliest  is 
built  of  logs  among  the  pines  at  Camp  Miniwanca. 
Because  Mr.  Danforth’s  interest  was  more  in  peo¬ 
ple  than  in  buildings,  since  his  death  the  Founda- 


Mr.  Danforth  laying  the  cornerstone  for  the  Danforth 
Chapel — Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis,  in 
June  1940. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  spent  every  summer  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  loved  every 
minute  of  it. 
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tion  has  discontinued  the  chapel  grant,  feeling 
that  other  needs  take  priority. 

Dr.  Kenneth  I.  Brown,  formerly  president  of 
Denison  University,  became  Executive  Director 
in  1951.  Dr.  Hutchins  continued  in  his  capacity  as 
Adviser  until  his  retirement  in  1953. 

When  Mr.  Danforth  died  in  1955,  Donald  Dan- 
forth  became  the  Foundation’s  new  president.  It 
is  significant  that  the  board  of  trustees,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Donald,  includes  his  sister,  Mrs.  Randolph 
P.  Compton,  her  son,  James  R.  Compton,  and  Don¬ 
ald’s  son,  Dr.  William  H.  Danforth  II.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  Evelyn  J.  Leather- 
bury,  who  was  William  H.  Danforth’s  personal 
secretary  for  thirty  years.  To  this  family  group 
have  been  added  three  distinguished  educators: 
Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  Harold  W.  Dodds,  and 
Howard  F.  Lowry.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  such  a 
board  will  continue  to  see  that  the  basic  aims  of 
the  founder  will  be  preserved. 
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At  an  age  when  most  men  are  retiring,  Danforth 
stepped  up  his  activities  and  expanded  his  con¬ 
tacts.  The  corner  office  at  Checkerboard  Square 
became  busier  than  ever.  It  took  several  secre¬ 
taries  to  keep  up  with  his  enormous  correspond¬ 
ence.  There  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  from 
all  walks  of  life.  He  did  not  spend  his  time  in  an  of¬ 
fice,  however.  Just  as  soon  as  he  finished  his  mail 
and  dictation,  he  would  take  off  and  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  business.  The  growth  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company  gave  him  great  satis¬ 
faction,  but  he  wanted  to  make  sure  Purina 
people  were  not  getting  complacent  about  their 
success.  He  liked  to  remind  them  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  that  make  a  business  grow  and  warn  them 
of  the  pitfalls  that  hold  it  back.  Once  he  sat  in  a 
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meeting  room  where  several  department  heads 
were  discussing  the  expenditure  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  on  a  new  program.  As  the 
meeting  was  about  to  break  up,  he  was  asked  for 
comments.  Instead  of  saying  anything,  he  got  up 
and  turned  off  the  lights  in  the  room.  “If  we  are 
through,  let’s  turn  off  these  lights.  This  business 
was  built  by  saving  money  as  well  as  by  spending 
it.  We  can  get  so  extravagant  around  here  we  for¬ 
get  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 

His  most  constant  reminder  was  about  the  value 
of  the  checkerboard  to  the  company.  All  his  busi¬ 
ness  life,  when  he  drove  through  the  countryside 
with  his  children  or  grandchildren  and  they 
passed  a  checkerboard  sign,  he  would  raise  his 
hat  and  bow  respectfully.  It  was  his  method  of 
impressing  on  his  family  that  the  checkerboard 
commanded  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  every 
Danforth.  He  made  it  his  mission  to  make  the 
same  impression  on  every  Ralston  Purina  Em¬ 
ployee.  He  became  the  eternal  guardian  of  the 
checkerboard. 

One  day  he  came  into  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  indignantly  holding  up  a  piece  of  Purina 
literature.  “Who  did  this?”  he  asked.  “The  idea 
of  printing  Purina  advertising  without  any 
checkerboard  on  it.  Don’t  you  know  that  the 
checkerboard  will  soon  lose  its  value  if  you  don’t 
use  it.  After  I  am  no  longer  around  here  and 
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somebody  forgets  to  use  checkers,  I’ll  come  by  on 
a  cloud  and  drop  a  piece  of  that  cloud  on 
the  somebody  who  forgot.”  Everybody  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  was  reminded  that  the 
checkerboard  trademark  was  the  company’s  most 
valuable  asset  and  had  to  be  used  to  hold  its  value. 

It  delighted  Danforth  to  see  the  checkerboard 
spread  into  every  rural  community  and  into  gro¬ 
cery  stores  everywhere.  He  seldom  appeared  at 
the  office  without  a  checkerboard  tie.  He  pro¬ 
moted  checkerboard  shirts  and  hats,  and  dresses 
and  aprons — anything  that  would  carry  his  be¬ 
loved  checkers.  On  his  seventy-ninth  birthday, 
employees  celebrated  the  event  by  making  it 
Checkerboard  Day.  Everybody  in  the  office  came 
to  work  that  day  wearing  something  checker¬ 
board.  When  Danforth  arrived,  he  was  greeted  by 
girls  in  checkerboard  dresses  or  scarfs  and  men  in 
checkerboard  shirts.  The  event  delighted  him  im¬ 
mensely.  That’s  the  way  he  would  have  liked  them 
to  dress  every  day. 

The  checkerboard,  however,  was  to  him  more 
than  a  trademark  on  feeds  and  cereals.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  foursquare  way  of  life  and  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good  product.  He 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  see  that  a  high  standard 
of  personnel  was  maintained  in  his  company.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  meet  new  employees  and 
was  quick  to  spot  a  new  face  in  the  office  and 
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equally  quick  to  find  out  all  about  him.  One  day 
he  sat  beside  a  new  man  in  the  company  at  lunch 
and  after  inquiring  all  about  him  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  "There  will  be  only  two  reasons  why  I 
may  ever  hear  of  you  again,”  he  said.  “The  first 
could  be  that  you  are  fired.  The  other  could  be 
that  you  are  promoted.  If  you  are  not  poor  enough 
to  fire,  or  good  enough  to  promote,  then  the 
chances  are  I’ll  never  see  your  name  again.”  Then 
and  there  that  young  man  resolved  that  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  would  hear  of  him  again  and  it  wouldn’t  be 
when  he  was  fired. 

Almost  every  week  during  the  year,  several  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  visit  the  research  farm  and  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  such  a  visit  during  his  lifetime  was 
to  meet  the  founder  of  the  business.  He  would  let 
nothing  interfere  each  Monday  evening  with  his 
standing  invitation  to  speak  to  the  group.  His 
theme  was  always  the  same.  Farmers  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and 
from  Cuba  or  Mexico  would  sit  fascinated  as  he 
explained  to  them  his  magic  secret  of  foursquare 
living.  Usually  he  would  bring  a  bright-looking 
farm  boy  from  the  audience  and  demonstrate  the 
promising  future  ahead  of  him  if  he  would  learn 
to  stand  tall,  think  tall,  smile  tall  and  live 
tall.  Farmers  crowded  around  him  to  get  their 
picture  taken  with  him  and  to  get  him  to  au- 
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tograph  a  copy  of  his  book,  I  Dare  You.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  on  his  sixtietli  anniversary  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  thousands  of  letters  written  to  him  by 
farmers,  dealers  and  employees,  the  point  men¬ 
tioned  more  than  any  other  is  not  his  business 
success  but  his  daring  philosophy  of  living.  To 
them  this  was  his  greatest  contribution. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  the  company 
was  expanding  rapidly  and  building  many  new 
mills.  He  came  to  the  ceremonies  of  each  mill 
opening,  where  there  would  usually  be  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  farmers  in  attendance.  He  would 
shake  hands  with  thousands  of  them.  He  had 
great  audience  sense  when  he  spoke  to  the  crowd 
and  knew  just  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it  to  appeal  to  farmers.  Once  he  brought  out  the 
manager  of  a  big  new  mill  and  showed  him  a 
shovel.  “That’s  all  we  had  to  mix  feed  when  we 
started  the  first  Purina  mill,”  he  said  to  the  man¬ 
ager.  “Now  let’s  see  what  kind  of  a  record  you  can 
make  with  this  great  big  modern  mill.”  The  farm¬ 
ers  applauded.  They  also  got  the  point  of  how 
much  feed  mixing  had  improved  in  the  past  fifty 
years. 

An  experience  Danforth  enjoyed  every  year, 
and  one  which  touched  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people, 
was  through  the  “Danforth  Agricultural  Fellows” 
and  the  “Danforth  Home  Economics  Girls.”  These 
were  students  from  land  grant,  agricultural  and 
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had  their  picture  taken  with  the  Founder  of  the  company. 


home  economics  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  summer  fellowships  are  given  to 
promising  boys  and  girls  in  order  to  better  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  professional  opportunities 
open  to  them.  Two  weeks  are  spent  in  St.  Louis 
visiting  agricultural  firms,  the  grain  exchange, 
hospitals  and  industries  allied  with  agriculture. 
Then  for  two  delightful  and  stimulating  weeks 
they  are  brought  to  a  training  course  in  Christian 
leadership  at  Camp  Miniwanca. 

The  experience  at  camp  with  these  groups  con- 
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vinced  Danforth  he  had  a  contact  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  multiplying  the  fourfold  principles 
of  the  American  Youth  Foundation.  Again  these 
are  leadership  training  fellowships,  given  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  boys  and  girls  to  stimulate  their 
thinking,  broaden  their  horizons,  and  increase  their 
vision  and  ambition  as  they  prepare  for  adult  life. 
Over  sixteen  hundred  young  men  and  women  took 
part  in  this  program  during  his  lifetime.  Most  of 
them  went  back  into  positions  of  leadership  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  Today  there  are 
hundreds  of  county  agents,  professors,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  editors,  radio  commentators,  dieti¬ 
tians,  home  demonstration  agents,  food  editors, 
who  are  proud  to  be  known  as  former  William  H. 
Danforth  Fellows.  None  of  them  ever  forgot  the 
Danforth  personality  or  the  Danforth  program  of 
successful  living.  He  had  a  way  of  making  each 
contact  a  memorable  one,  probably  because  he 
made  each  one  so  personal.  In  addition  to  individ¬ 
ual  conferences  with  each  boy  and  girl  at  camp, 
he  asked  each  one  to  write  him  at  least  once  a 
year  for  the  next  ten  years.  Most  of  them  did  and 
this  meant  he  had  hundreds  of  letters  a  year  to 
read  and  answer.  He  read  them  and  he  answered 
them;  rejoicing  in  their  successes,  marriages  and 
new  babies,  and  encouraging  them  to  strive  for 
the  full  and  balanced  life. 

As  he  grew  older  his  love  for  hunting  did  not 
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diminish,  but  it  took  a  different  form.  Instead  of 
the  strenuous  bear,  deer  and  duck  hunts  of  earlier 
days,  he  confined  his  activity  to  quail  and  pheas¬ 
ants.  The  opening  of  the  pheasant  season  always 
found  him  in  South  Dakota  with  a  party  of  young 
friends.  He  was  an  expert  shot  even  in  later  years. 
In  1955,  just  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  opened  the  pheasant 
season  at  De  Smet,  South  Dakota.  In  the  first  corn 
field  hunted,  he  killed  his  day’s  limit  of  three 
pheasants,  with  three  shots.  He  was  as  thrilled  as 
a  boy  with  his  first  gun.  He  had  a  right  to  be — 
none  of  his  younger  friends  had  matched  his  per¬ 
formance. 

He  loved  hunting  for  many  reasons  besides  bag¬ 
ging  game.  He  enjoyed  visiting  in  the  homes  of 
farm  people.  They  always  welcomed  him  back 
because  he  had  so  many  interesting  things  to  tell 
them.  He  brought  riddles  and  card  tricks  for  the 
youngsters  and  checkerboard  shirts  for  the 
grownups.  On  his  trips  abroad  he  remembered 
his  hunting  friends  with  postcards  from  foreign 
lands.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  bright 
and  promising  youngsters  who  were  scholarship 
material  for  college  or  the  American  Youth  Foun¬ 
dation  camps.  One  of  the  South  Dakota  news¬ 
papers  ran  an  editorial  commenting  on  how  much 
Mr.  Danforth’s  visits  had  meant  to  that  com- 
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munity  and  how  they  hoped  he  would  continue  to 
return  for  years  to  come. 

Even  after  he  had  passed  eighty  years,  he 
couldn’t  resist  the  habit  of  a  lifetime.  He  insisted 
on  making  a  hunt  strenuous,  demonstrating  to  his 
younger  hunting  companions  that  the  game  goes 
to  the  man  who  gives  the  extra  effort.  The  hunt 
over,  they  would  change  clothes  and  start  the  all- 
night  drive  home.  He  would  doze  while  the  others 
drove.  Arriving  at  Ames,  Iowa,  the  next  morning, 
his  tired  partners  would  find  he  had  arranged  a 
breakfast  at  the  agricultural  college  for  all  his 
young  camp  friends.  And  after  breakfast  he  was 
ready  to  continue  driving  home.  In  spite  of  the 
twenty-four-hour  drive,  the  hunters  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  experience  because  there  was  never  a 
dull  moment  on  a  hunt  with  William  H.  Dan- 
forth. 

Always  a  great  traveler,  he  welcomed  the 
advent  of  the  airplane  because  it  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  more  places  and  see  more  people. 
Once  a  month  for  many  years  he  flew  to  New 
York  to  attend  a  directors’  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Every  airplane 
hostess  and  pilot  on  the  New  York  flights  knew 
Mr.  Danforth,  who  regularly  came  aboard  with 
his  little  overseas  handbag,  his  only  luggage,  and 
gave  each  one  a  copy  of  his  book,  I  Dare  You. 
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His  earlier  trips  abroad  included  Europe, 
Africa  and  India.  He  visited  Russia  with  his  friend, 
Sherwood  Eddy,  in  1927,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth  sailed  around  the  world  on  the  Stella  Polaris 
in  1937.  On  each  of  these  major  trips  he  recorded 
his  impressions  in  a  privately  printed  volume, 
which  was  then  distributed  to  Purina  employees 
and  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

On  his  travels  he  made  a  host  of  new  friends. 
One  who  traveled  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth 
on  a  motor  trip  through  England,  tells  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  when  their  car  had  a  flat  tire  several 
miles  from  the  nearest  town.  Danforth  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  road  and  tried  the  American  hitch¬ 
hike  signal,  but  none  of  the  passing  cars  would 
stop.  Finally  he  planted  himself  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  an  oncoming  Rolls 
Rovce.  The  limousine,  driven  by  a  uniformed 
chauffeur,  came  to  a  screeching  stop. 

‘Could  you  give  11s  a  lift  to  town?”  he  asked  the 
aristocratic  lady  sitting  in  the  back  seat. 

“A  lift?”  said  the  lady,  raising  her  eyebrows. 
(To  her  a  lift  was  an  elevator.) 

“We  have  a  puncture,”  said  Danforth.  “Could 
you  drive  us  to  town?” 

The  lady  rather  reluctantly  agreed  and  four 
strangers  crowded  in  beside  her.  All  the  way 
to  town  Danforth  tried  to  engage  the  lady  in  con- 
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versation,  but  all  the  response  he  could  get  was 
polite  little  nods  and  a  curt  yes  or  no.  Finally, 
reaching  into  his  pocket,  he  brought  out  an  odd¬ 
looking,  shiny  red  bean  and  said,  “In  the  United 
States,  everyone  who  does  me  a  good  turn  has 
received  one  of  these  beans,  which  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  Good  Turn  Society.  Today  you 
have  done  me  a  very  good  turn  so  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  now  make  you  the  first  charter 
member  of  the  Good  Turn  Society  of  England.’ 
The  English  lady  broke  into  laughter  and  a  new 
friendship  was  started. 

The  Good  Turn  Society  was  not  an  invention 
of  the  moment.  For  years  he  carried  a  pocketful 
of  these  bright  red  beans — imported  from  the 
Caribbean  area — and  gave  one  to  everyone  who 
did  him  a  favor.  The  good  turns  he  gave,  however, 
far  outnumbered  those  he  received.  William  H. 
Danforth  was  a  generous  man  with  his  money 
but  he  was  even  more  generous  with  himself.  He 
was  always  first  on  the  spot  when  sickness  or  death 
came  to  any  of  his  friends.  His  help  always  came 
when  it  was  needed  most.  One  of  his  emplovees 
recalls  that  when  his  wife  died  suddenly  Mr.  Dan¬ 
forth  was  the  first  person  to  reach  him  and  he 
took  over  most  of  the  details  of  the  funeral.  A 
mother  remembers  with  lasting  gratitude  the  fact 
that  he  visited  her  dying  son  in  the  hospital  every 
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In  Liberia  with  a  native  priest. 


In  India — about  to  ride  an  elephant. 


In  Albania  just  before  Mussolini’s  troops 
took  over. 


In  Russia  with  a  group  in  1927. 
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day  for  several  weeks.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
for  months  he  carried  part  of  his  Sunday  dinner 
to  an  old  friend  in  a  nearby  nursing  home. 

Mrs.  Starbird,  for  many  years  dean  of  women 
at  Washington  University,  and  longtime  friend 
of  Danforth,  tells  how  he  came  to  her  rescue  at 
a  time  when  she  desperately  needed  help. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  her  daily  column 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  December  29, 
1955,  shortly  after  his  death. 

This  is  not  an  obituary,  since  obituaries  are  for  the  dead, 
and  I  can’t  imagine  the  eager  and  exploring  spirit  of 
William  H.  Danforth  in  the  stillness  of  death.  Neither  is  it 
a  portrait  of  that  many-faceted  personality,  nor  a  tribute  of 
farewell.  I  just  want  to  talk  about  a  stanch  friend,  one  to 
whom  I  was  never  able  to  express  the  fullness  of  my  grati¬ 
tude. 

Like  all  of  Mr.  Danforth’s  friends,  I  had  many  and  various 
reasons  to  be  grateful  to  him.  But  one  thing  above  all  placed 
me  forever  in  his  debt.  He  came  to  my  rescue  when  I  was 
desperate. 

It  was  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  Washington  University 
turned  over  all  its  dormitories  to  the  United  States  Army.  I 
had  spent  the  spring  and  summer  trying  to  find  a  place  to 
house  the  girls  who  would  be  returning  in  the  fall.  I  haunted 
real  estate  offices;  I  tramped  from  rooming  house  to  rooming 
house,  poking  into  sordid  places;  I  inspected  family  hotels, 
and  elegant  mansions  whose  owners  were  eager  to  rent,  but 
who  could  not  get  around  the  zoning  restrictions.  Not  even 
for  one  year,  not  even  for  the  war  emergency  and  the  cause 
of  education,  would  the  neighbors  consent. 
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It  all  came  to  this :  The  only  places  that  were  suitable  were 
not  available. 

*  *  * 

One  hot  day,  accompanied  by  two  students,  Kay  Newberry 
and  Breese  Jones,  I  had  been  going  from  one  address  to 
another  when  we  chanced  to  pass  the  Cathedral.  We  went 
inside  and  knelt.  There  in  the  quiet,  I  was  overcome  by 
despair,  and  when  we  came  out,  I  couldn’t  conceal  the  traces 
of  tears.  Kay,  who  is  a  Catholic,  slipped  her  arm  through 
mine. 

“Never  mind,”  she  said.  “I  said  a  prayer  to  St.  Jude.” 

“Why  St.  Jude?”  I  asked. 

“Because  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  all  lost  causes.” 

Then  I  found  a  house  in  the  private  place  where  Mr. 
Danforth  lived;  it  too  was  strictly  zoned,  and  I  explained  the 
trouble  to  him.  Always  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
young  people,  he  took  over  with  his  indomitable  energy.  He 
had  a  lawyer  draw  up  a  waiver  of  the  zoning  restrictions,  and 
he  spent  every  evening  for  weeks  calling  on  the  property 
owners  to  obtain  their  signatures.  Some  were  reluctant,  and 
he  had  to  see  them  more  than  once.  A  close  friend  com¬ 
plained,  “Will  Danforth  just  bullied  me  into  signing  that 
paper.” 

Finally  there  was  only  one  signature  lacking.  Repeated 
visits  and  letters  could  not  move  the  owner.  Mr.  Danforth 
asked  me  to  call;  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  He  kept  on  trying. 

Then  he  had  to  leave  town.  He  wrote  me  that  he  could  not 
accept  defeat  in  the  matter,  and  asked  me  to  call  once  more 
on  the  owner.  I  thought  it  was  useless,  since  I  had  no  new 
arguments  to  present,  but  I  couldn’t  refuse  to  go. 

*  *  * 

And  then  I  understood  why  Mr.  Danforth  was  considered 
a  genius  in  salesmanship.  He  never  gave  up.  This  time,  for 
no  reason  that  I  could  see,  the  owner  agreed  most  graciously. 
Had  I  been  a  fainting  woman,  I  should  have  fainted  in  his 
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office.  As  it  was,  I  just  walked  out  in  a  daze,  clutching  the 
precious  signature. 

We  put  40  girls  in  that  house  with  a  chaperon  and  a  business 
manager,  and  crowded  though  they  were,  they  had  a  good 
year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
K.  Smith  were  particularly  kind  to  them. 

Kay  and  I  were  in  church  again. 

“That  is  St.  Jude,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a  statue,  “the  one 
who  got  the  house  for  us.” 

“That  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  Mr.  Danforth,”  I  said. 

“They  were  working  together,”  she  replied  firmly. 

After  that,  I  always  thought  of  Mr.  Danforth  as  the  earthly 
saint  of  the  lost  cause — but  I  never  told  him  so. 

Danforth  looked  for  ways  to  multiply  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  foursquare  living.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  the  power  of  the  press  and  radio  and  television. 
He  appeared,  for  instance,  on  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row’s  “This  I  Believe”  radio  program  and  con¬ 
densed  into  five  minutes  his  life  philosophy  of 
Stand  Tall,  Think  Tall,  Smile  Tall  and  Live  Tall. 
Just  to  make  sure  every  one  of  his  employees 
would  hear  the  program,  he  sent  each  one  a  tran¬ 
scription.  Everyone  had  heard  this  story  many 
times,  but  he  wanted  to  make  sure  they  would 
have  it  even  after  he  was  gone.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  priceless  secret,  who  was  afraid  he  would  not 
get  time  to  pass  it  on  to  all  those  who  should  have 
it. 

He  broadened  his  list  of  those  who  received 
his  Monday  Morning  Message  to  include  a  large 
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group  of  friends  as  well  as  employees.  The  mes¬ 
sages  always  stuck  to  his  fundamental  theme  but 
they  never  seemed  repetitious  because  they  re¬ 
flected  so  much  of  his  personality  and  intense  be¬ 
lief  in  his  subject. 

In  1930  he  had  written  his  book,  I  Dare  You, 
which  was  a  challenge  to  youth  to  live  the  four¬ 
square  life.  It  was  a  privately  printed  volume  and 
was  distributed  at  first  to  employees  of  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Company.  But  the  author  did  not 
intend  to  confine  his  message  to  employees.  The 
twelve  thousand  farmers  who  visited  the  research 
farm  annually  were  told  about  I  Dare  You  and  most 
of  them  bought  a  copy.  Vocational  agricultural 
teachers,  4-H  Club  leaders,  high  school  teachers 
and  Sunday  School  groups  and  sales  organizations 
learned  that  here  was  a  book  that  appealed  to  boys 
and  girls  and  to  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
make  something  of  life.  Danforth  promoted  his 
book  through  every  channel  that  reached  young 
people.  I  Dare  You  has  now  been  reprinted  seven¬ 
teen  times  in  English,  and  also  in  several  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  copies 
have  been  distributed.  The  modest  profits  from  the 
distribution  of  the  book  will  go  to  the  cause  of 
youth. 

His  reading  increased  with  the  years.  Even  at 
age  eighty  he  would  mark  pages  in  each  book  he 
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read  and  make  notes  in  the  back  indicating  how 
he  should  apply  some  suggestion  in  the  book.  He 
was  a  news  clipper  on  the  grand  scale,  culling  in¬ 
formation  from  every  possible  source  and  send¬ 
ing  it  to  associates  and  friends.  Usually  the  clip¬ 
ping  carried  with  it  a  suggested  application  writ¬ 
ten  in  red  pencil  and  signed  W.H.D.  The  older 
he  grew  the  more  he  read  and  the  more  alert  he 
became  to  anything  new  and  interesting. 

Unlike  so  many  older  people  who  resist  change, 
he  was  always  interested  in  the  new.  He  became 
more  flexible,  too,  as  he  grew  older.  While  he  per¬ 
sonally  questioned  many  things  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  did,  he  did  not  let  disapproval  shut  him 
off  from  the  company  of  the  young.  On  the 
real  fundamentals,  however,  he  remained  staunch. 
His  masonic  lodge  honored  him  in  1955  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  commemorating  his  sixty  years  of 
membership  in  that  lodge.  That  evening  he  told 
his  fellow  lodge  members  that  whenever  he  had 
found  a  good  thing  in  life,  he  had  held  on  to  it. 
For  sixty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  same 
lodge,  for  sixty  years  he  had  worked  for  the  same 
company,  for  sixty  years  he  had  been  a  church 
member  and  for  sixty  years  he  had  been  married 
to  the  same  wife. 

But  loyalty  to  fundamentals  did  not  mean  nar¬ 
rowness  or  resistance  to  change.  There  was  always 
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a  new  or  better  way  to  do  anything,  and  he  was 
quick  to  change  when  that  better  way  was  found. 
Probably  it  was  his  association  with  the  young 
that  kept  him  so  alert  and  flexible.  It  was  these 
characteristics  that  endeared  him  to  young  peo¬ 
ple,  plus  of  course  his  genuine  interest  in  each  of 


He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Berea  College  in 
Kentucky  and  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  (below 
with  Hutchins  at  Berea,  June  5,  1950). 
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them.  He  saw  in  them  the  hope  of  tomorrow  and 
they  saw  in  him  a  demonstrated  way  of  life  that 
had  brought  success  and  happiness,  and  that  did 
more  to  sell  his  ideas  than  all  the  teaching  and 
preaching  could  ever  do. 

Even  William  H.  Danforth,  however,  could  not 
stay  forever  young.  He  accepted  the  toll  of  the 
years  with  reluctance.  As  we  have  noted  previ- 
ouslv,  he  was  in  his  sixties  before  he  had  to  miss  a 
day  at  the  office  because  of  illness.  He  was  over 
seventy  when  a  gall  bladder  operation  forced  him 
into  a  hospital,  much  to  his  disgust  and  mortifica¬ 
tion. 

It  saddened  him,  too,  to  lose  so  many  of  his  life¬ 
long  friends  by  death.  While  he  was  never  one  to 
mourn  about  the  past,  he  was  a  deeply  sentimen¬ 
tal  person  and  each  parting  did  something  to  his 
spirit.  The  worst  blow  of  all  came  when  he  got 
news  that  his  grandson,  John  Parker  Compton, 
had  been  killed  in  Italy  during  World  War  II. 
John  Parker  was  a  great  favorite  of  his  grand¬ 
father  and  to  lose  him  so  tragically  and  when  he 
was  still  just  a  boy  was  a  cruel  shock.  It  was  the 
first  death  in  the  immediate  family  and  it  brought 
out  a  new  dimension  in  William  H.  Danforth.  How 
poignantly  he  felt  the  loss  and  how  deeply  he  was 
moved  is  shown  in  the  Monday  morning  message 
he  wrote  following  his  grandson’s  death: 
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JOHN  PARKER  COMPTON 
Private  FIRST  CLASS 

family  ties  and  Purina  ties  are  strong.  I  have 
written  about  many  of  our  heroic  Purina  men 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Now  I  am 
writing  about  a  clean,  fine  lad  who  was  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world — my  grandson,  John  Parker 
Compton.  So  many  of  you  have  shared  with  us 
our  loss  that  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply 
grateful  we  are  for  your  interest  and  sympathy. 
In  this  past  week  we  have  learned  anew  the 
value  of  true  friends. 

Johnny  was  killed  on  March  3,  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Italy.  He  was  a  ski  trooper,  trained 
in  the  deep  snows  of  our  Rockies  in  Colorado. 
He  had  strength  and  courage  and  endurance  for 
that  difficult  task  of  pushing  the  Germans  back 
over  the  mountains  of  Northern  Italy.  A  fatal 
shell  caught  him,  and  now  that  promising  young 
life  has  become  a  precious  memory. 

Johnny  was  just  twenty.  His  sister  writes  me: 
“We  have  to  face  the  truth  that  Johnny  won’t  be 
back  any  more — won’t  be  whistling  his  little 
tunes  and  bounding  up  to  his  room  two  steps  at 
a  time.  .  .  .” 

You  and  I  wonder  why  a  young  life  of  such 
promise  should  be  taken  from  us.  Mrs.  Danforth 
and  I  have  lived  our  allotted  three  score  and  ten 
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Grandfather  with  John  Parker  Compton,  Private  FIRST 
CLASS. 
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— and  radiant  years  they  have  been.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  have  been  taken?  Johnny’s  mother 
and  father  have  lived  full  lives  with  four  grown 
children  who  are  our  pride  and  joy.  Why  might 
not  these  worthy  parents  have  been  taken?  We 
grandparents  and  parents  might  have  been  over 
there  to  welcome  him. 

After  hours  of  prayer  and  tears  I  believe  I  have 
the  answer.  Johnny  was  the  one  to  go,  and  he  is 
there  to  welcome  us.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  have 
caught  a  new  glimpse  of  heaven  as  I  see  Johnny 
there  to  grasp  our  hands  as  we  cross  over? 
Johnny — the  first  of  our  unbroken  circle  to  go. 
Don’t  you  begin  to  realize  the  understanding 
that  has  come  to  me? 

John  Parker  Compton  was  only  a  private.  But  a 
private  first  class.  That  has  a  profound  sig¬ 
nificance  to  me.  With  all  his  youth  and  win¬ 
someness  and  courage,  although  he  lived  only 
twenty  years,  into  that  brief  span  he  crowded  a 
lot  of  living  and  made  a  host  of  friends.  He  filled 
his  place  with  the  full  measure  of  devotion — a 
private — first  class.  He  was  proud  of  being  just 
that. 

Yesterday  was  Easter  Sunday.  “He  is  risen”  has  a 
new  significance.  No  Easter  has  ever  given  me 
the  assurance  that  I  now  have  that  we  will  all 
meet  again. 

Especially  to  you  parents  and  friends  who  have 
gone  through  deep  sorrows,  I  am  writing  this 
message.  May  you,  too,  catch  that  something  of 
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eternal  values  which  has  come  to  me  through  the 
victorious  life  and  sacrifice  of  our  Johnny. 

Daringly  and  Triumphantly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

April  2nd 
1945 

In  1951  Adda  Danforth  suffered  a  stroke  and 
was  confined  to  her  home.  When  he  realized  the 
doctors  could  not  restore  her  health,  he  spent 
every  possible  minute  beside  her.  All  his  life  he 
had  refused  to  ask  people  how  they  were.  He  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  feel  that  to  inquire  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  health  might  encourage  poor  health.  To  him 
a  person  always  looked  fine  unless  he  was  flat  on 
his  back.  Now  Adda  was  flat  on  her  back.  As  her 
illness  progressed,  she  even  lost  the  power  of 
speech  and  he  couldn’t  be  sure  she  understood 
all  he  said.  But  he  treated  her  as  though  every¬ 
thing  was  just  the  same  as  always.  He  sat  by  her 
bedside  and  read  her  the  mail.  He  brought  old 
friends  to  see  her  and  talked  about  all  the  events 
of  the  day  just  as  though  she  were  taking  full  part 
in  the  conversation.  Only  the  most  pressing  en¬ 
gagement  could  interfere  with  his  being  with  her 
each  evening.  Instead  of  accepting  invitations  to 
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other  homes,  he  brought  a  stream  of  friends  to 
his  home  where  he  entertained  them  in  the  room 
next  to  Adda’s  bedroom  so  she  could  hear  familiar 
voices.  This  was  a  new  Will  Danforth — tender, 
patient  and  loving.  Adda  had  been  his  devoted 
partner  all  these  years,  always  at  his  side  when 
he  needed  her,  and  now  when  she  needed  him, 
he  was  with  her  every  possible  moment.  To  him 
she  was  still  the  laughing  sweetheart,  the  loving 
wife,  the  tender  mother  and  the  understanding 
spirit  who  had  been  beside  him  for  sixty  wonder¬ 
ful  years. 

Christmas  Eve  was  always  a  highlight  to 
William  H.  Danforth.  Birthdays,  anniversaries 
and  all  special  days  were  celebrated  by  him,  but 
Christmas  Eve  was  extra  special.  It  was  a  symbol 
of  so  much  he  held  dear.  Shortly  after  he  and 
Adda  were  married,  they  were  invited  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  George  Hitchcock,  to  join  a  group  who 
went  from  door  to  door  on  Christmas  Eve  singing 
Christmas  carols.  The  idea  appealed  to  him  and 
the  next  year  he  invited  more  friends  to  take  part. 
There  was  something  neighborly  about  a  group  of 
carolers.  They  seemed  to  symbolize  the  real  spirit 
of  Christmas.  The  people  of  St.  Louis  thought  so, 
too,  and  responded  by  putting  a  welcoming  can¬ 
dle  in  the  window  and  giving  the  carolers  money 
to  be  used  to  help  brighten  Christmas  for  less  for¬ 
tunate  young  people.  More  and  more  groups  were 
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Every  Christmas  he  delighted  to  play  Santa  Claus  for 
employees  and  their  children. 
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Letters  from  everywhere  on  his  sixtieth  anniversary  with 
the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 
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A  proud  great-grandfather. 
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His  log  cabin  office  adjacent  to  Camp  Miniwanca. 


formed  each  year  and  people  of  all  ages  began  to 
take  part.  The  St.  Louis  Christmas  Carols  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1911  and  William  H.  Danforth 
was  elected  president,  an  office  he  held  continu¬ 
ously  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  took  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  seriously.  He  saw  in  this  idea,  origi¬ 
nated  by  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  the  possibilities  for  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  good  for  those  who  participated  and 
for  those  who  received  its  benefits.  He  worked 
through  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  invited 
all  to  take  part.  Soon  it  became  the  popular  thing 
to  do  for  thousands  of  teen-agers  and  grownups. 
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William  H.  Danforth — St.  Louis’  No.  I  Christmas  Caroler 
opens  the  season  with  a  group  of  carolers.  St.  Louis  Mayor 
Tucker  sings  with  the  group  which  came  to  serenade  him. 
Danforth  and  his  fifty  thousand  carolers  raised  $50,000 
each  year  to  keep  underprivileged  children. 
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When  one  must  die,  what  a  wonderful  way 
to  go!  William  H.  D-nforth  passed  away 
peacefully,  full  of  age  and  honors  and  good 
works,  waiting*  for  the  Christmas  Carolers 
whose  group  he  founded. 

The  Christmas  Carols  Association  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  man,  for,  like  him,  it  brought  happi¬ 
ness  and  joy  to  countless  people  without  desire 
for  personal  gain.  In  like  vein  was  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Foundation  which  typified  the 
Christian  spirit  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  people  throughout  the  nation. 

Mr.  Danforth  founded  and  guided  both 
these  fine  groups  for  many  years,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  was  an  eminently  successful 
businessman  who  established  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  finest  corporations,  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  and  brought  it  from  a  humble  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  handful  of  workers  to  a  great 
corporation  with  47  plants  across  tjie  land. 

Business  success  still  left  him  tims  for 
many  important  directorships  and  even  beyond 
this,  time  for  vast  contributions  to  the  civic, 
philanthropic  and  religious  life  of  this  and 
other  communities.  His  many  benefactions  in¬ 
clude  13  chapels  in  many  parts  of  -he  country 
and  special  funds  for  religious  education  and 
community  service. 

His  whole  life  was  in  the  finest  American 
tradition  of  becoming  great  but  at  the  same 
time  having  the  thought  and  energy  to  give 
generously  of  his  time  and  wealth  to  make  the 
world  better. 

To  his  wife,  who  aided  him  constantly  in 
his  many  good  deeds,  and  to  his  son,  who  car¬ 
ries  on  the  family  tradition  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  community  and  to  his  business, 
and  to  all  his  fine  family,  the  Globe-Democrat 
joins  with  the  whole  community  in  expressing 
sympathy  and  in  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of 
St.  Louis’  and  the  nation’s  finest  citizens. 


St.  Louis  Globe 
editorial — Dec. 
27,  1955- 
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Newspapers,  radio  and  television  gave  the  idea 
generous  publicity.  All  over  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis,  every  Christmas  Eve,  the  streets  ring  with 
the  sound  of  thousands  of  voices  proclaiming 
the  joyful  tidings  of  peace  and  good  will.  Fifty 
thousand  carolers  take  part  each  year  and  collect 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars — all  of  which  is  given 
to  help  underprivileged  children. 

Danforth  became  known  as  the  city’s  number 
one  caroler.  It  took  year-round  organization  to 
plan  and  operate  such  a  successful  venture  but  his 
interest  and  participation  stimulated  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  civic  and  church  leaders  from  all  over  the 
city.1  He  himself  joined  a  group  from  his  church. 
Carolers  met  at  17  Kingsbury  to  start  their  rounds 
and  it  became  a  tradition  that  they  would  all  drop 
by  his  home,  after  they  had  finished,  for  some  re¬ 
freshments  and  to  wish  each  other  a  Merry 
Christmas.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1955,  he  was  at 
home  waiting  for  the  carolers  when  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep — a  sleep  from  which  he  did  not 
awaken. 

Mrs.  Danforth  survived  only  a  few  months  after 
her  husband’s  death.  Their  ashes  rest  together 
in  the  Danforth  Chapel  at  Camp  Miniwanca  in 
Michigan. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  this  book  is  published. 
Dr.  William  H.  Danforth,  a  grandson,  is  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Christmas  Carols  Association. 
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Only  time  can  measure  the  full  impact  of  the  life 
and  influence  of  William  H.  Danforth.  The  great 
corporation  he  founded  and  built  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  American  economy  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.  The  ever-widening  influence  of 
the  Danforth  Foundation  and  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  will  be  lasting  evidence  of  his  vision 
and  generosity.  But  to  the  young  in  heart  who  were 
challenged  by  him,  he  will  live  on  through  his 
daring  philosophy  of  life.  To  them  his  most  valu¬ 
able  legacy  is  expressed  by  the  words  inscribed  in 
each  Danforth  Chapel  which  represent  the  pattern 
of  his  own  life : 


Aspire  Nobly 
Adventure  Daringly 
Serve  Humbly. 


